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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors, 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot--tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. : 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through = 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can. tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITIC ISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
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follow§: 
TORO WUIGE OF TOBE i s6 hice screeeneeewne $1.00 
2000 to 2000 WOPES, coccccccecvecsees 2.00 
BOG 16 BONO WOLOB ic svenecsnieeecwes 3.00 
3000 to 4000 words.......ceceeserees 4.00 
S008. tO BUCO WOTGB: occ ced ccsecwnves 5.00 





Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 





Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 








OW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash. 


“T like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K, R. H., Warren, Pa, 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Endorsed by Editors and Writers alike! 
THE 1927 NEW-ALL-THROUGH 


Where and How 
To Sell Manuscripts 


By WILLIAM B. McCOURTIE 





482 pages, 5% by 8 inches, substantially bound in 
red cloth, gold lettering. 





Where and How to Sell Manu- 
scripts lists 7000 markets in the 
United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, and Colonies; gives cor- 
rect name and street address; 
editor's name; material chiefly 
used; pays how much, and when; 
rights purchased, etc. 


Markets for novels, articles, 
short-stories, plays, verse, photo- 
plays, photographs, newspaper 
features, home helps, syndicate 
and greeting card material, etc. 
The one complete book of up-to- 
date information. Cross-refer- 
ences, and four indexes. 


Lists all the Literary Markets 


Tells you instantly 


WHAT Literary Work is 
Marketable. 


WHERE You Can Mar- 


ket it. 


HOW to Market It. 


Other Features: Manv- 
script Preparation; Author's 
Rights; How to Copyright, etc. 





An invaluable storehouse where 
facts are neatly shelved and easily 
accessible.— The Bookman. 


In Where and How to Sell Manu- 
scripts I found markets to which I 
have sold over 500 stories.—H. 


Lewis Raybold. 
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| The Home Correspondence School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

l I enclose $3.50 for which please send me the new-all- 
l through Where and How to Sell Manuscripts. 
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The Master Dictionary 


Professors of the leading Colleges and Universities of the World 
have contributed their combined knowledge in perfecting a 
dictionary that will serve every need—and here’s the result — 


Not 
covers of this 1,200 page book (5x 7} 


su 


4 and 


merely a dictionary—but within the 


bulk 2”) are several supplementary vocabu- 


laries and glossaries, such as Radio and 
Wireless Terms, Aviation and Automobile 
Terms, Foreign Words, Phrases, Maxims 





Note These 


Features 


60.000 Words (General Vocabulary), 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 
1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 
Dictionary of New Words, 

Principles of Grammar, 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings, 
Key to Pronunciation, 

Key to Abbreviations, 

Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages, 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose, 
Declaration of Independence, 
Constitution of the United States. 
Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations, 
Simple Interest Table, 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults, 
Height and Weight of Children, 
Deportation of Aliens, 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Panama Canal Statistics, 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports, 
Imports and Exports by Lake Ports, 
Great Ship Canals of the World, 
Largest Lakes in the United States, 
Longest Rivers in the World, 

Largest Islands in the World, 

Average Depths of Oceans and Seas, 
Areas of Oceans and Seas, 

Heavy Weight Champions, 

Boy Scout Movement in the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems, 

Birth Stones and Birthdays. 

Presidents of the United States, 
Presidents of Mexico. 


price. 











Words may be found in this dictionary 
which can be found in no other dictionary pub- 
lished today. Look into your dictionary for 
hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, spizzerinktum, bully 
beef, bump off, flivver, “pass-the-buck,” boot- 
legger, chow, snow (meaning a narcotic). If 
you do not find these words in your dictionary, 
get a copy of the Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary at once. Never before 
has this dictionary been sold at such an at- 
tractive price. Don’t pass up a real oppor- 
tunity. Fill out the coupon now while it is 
before you. Don’t wait until tomorrow. 


CREE 
ests 





and Quotations, Latest Official Census Tables, 
Commercial and Legal Terms, Synonyms 
and Antonyms.. A combined dictionary and 
reference library, priced so low that every 
one should secure a copy whether you have 


Webster's 


COLLEGE, HOME 
and OFFICE 


Dictionary 
FOR ONLY 


98c 


C. O. D. 


Plus Postage 


£Sak, BE 
OF 





A handbook of knowledge in addition to 
a complete dictionary at this special 


ACT NOW!! 





USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Please send me a copy of Webster’s College, Home 


and Office Dictionary, for which I agree to pay 
postman 98c, plus a few cents postage. 

oe LTO CCeT eT ECOL OT ETE TOT TT Or Terre 
Address 
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Step by Step 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 
Short Story Writing. 

Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It. 


Lesson 3. Write About the Things 
You Know. 

Lesson 4. Themes Are Everywhere. 

Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 


Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 


Notes. 

Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 

Lesson 8. Explaining ‘Plot’ and 
“Crisis.” 

Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
pense.” 


” 


Lesson 10. “Suspense. 


Lesson 11. Characterization. 

Lesson 12. How to Develop Style. 

Lesson 18. The Setting — Atmos- 
phere and Color. 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 

Lesson 15. The Climax. 

Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
clusion, 


Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Characters. 

Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
Literary Form. 

Lesson 19. What the Editors Want. 

Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 

Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors. 
Lesson 22. Preparing the 

script. 
Lesson 238. 
Lesson 24. 
Lesson 25. 


Manu- 


Originality. 
Revising the Manuscript. 
Selling the Story. 





Sell YOUR Short Stories 


O YOU want to write and sell short stories? 
If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 
knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can 
write the stories that the editors want. 
well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
The editors are waiting for you—you have the idea for the story 
we will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 


Others do and so can 


For every editor is looking for 


and 





The “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 


“What is it that constitutes a story?” 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER 


The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.90, but to introduce 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— 
both for $5.00. 








USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with tweive supple- 
mentary lessons, and also enter my pease for one year 
to THE WRITER'S DIGEST. (NOT If you are already 
a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” ‘and write in the mar- 
gin of this coupon, ‘‘extend” my subscription for one year.) 
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The ‘‘Had Horrors” 


Advancing the Story by Deft Handling of Retrospect 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


ANY years ago I sat in an office in 
New York City, in the role of a dis- 
ciple at the feet of Gamaliel. Gamaliel 
was the most famous fiction magazine edi- 
tor of that day and many subsequent days, 
and also the best-beloved—a keen-minded, 
good-hearted man, who gave their first 
chance to many men and women now among 
our most popular authors. As I desired 
to sell Gamaliel some stories, need it be 
said that I listened, eagerly and respect- 
fully, to all the priceless pearls of wisdom 
that fell from his lips, inscribing them in- 
delibly upon the tablets of my memory? 
To us there entered one of the staff-read- 
ers, a clever but inexperienced chap whom 
Gamaliel was just then breaking in. He 
carried in his hand a manuscript, and slap- 
ped it down on the desk, eyeing it balefully 
as a cat eyes a mouse too tough to chew. 
“That’s the story of Silas Sniffkin’s,” he 
explained, mentioning a name known to all 
fiction-readers today, “the one you sent 
back to him to fix over. Something’s wrong 
with it still. He’s got a’ good opening now, 
and a good finish. But somehow it doesn’t 
register. I don’t know just what’s wrong. 
It's a cracking good story, but he seems to 





take too long to get to the meat of the thing 
after his dramatic start.” 

Gamaliel picked up the manuscript and 
glanced over the first three pages with an 
expert eye. He took but a few seconds, 
and it struck me, as I watched him, that he 
was looking for something which he ex- 
pected to find. And he found it, for he 
nodded his head sagely. 

“Plain as your Grecian profile,” he told 
his loyal vassal. “Sniffkins has a bad at- 
tack of the had horrors.” 

“What are the had horrors?” 
reader asked, curiously. 

“They usually have ’em,” Gamaliel de- 
clared, “and it’s a good thing to have ’em 
young, just as children have measles and 
mumps. They think they must stop the 
story for a time to tell the reader all about 
what the hero and his heroine and the vil- 
lain had been doing before the reader ever 
saw them. Just look at this.” He handed 
me the first sheet of the story. 

“A good situation,” I commented, after 
reading it. “Immediate suspense. He has 
the reader guessing right at the start. Any- 
body would want to turn over to the next 
page to see what happens.” 


the staff- 


y 













































“Ves,” Gamaliel agreed, “but he wouldn’t 
find out. He would have to wait till he 
got to the end of page four. Sniffkins leaves 
‘em hung up in the air. He starts his pup- 
pets working for a page, and then he drops 
the strings and gives us a lecture about their 
a solid wad of narrative retro- 
spect y three Just 
look at the damn thing! ‘Hads’ and ‘had 
beens’ scattered all over page two and page 
three as if he'd shaken them from a pepper- 
Well, Sniffkins isn’t an incurable. 


past lives 


covering nearly pages. 


caster! 
He’s got the makings of a good writer. I'll 
explain to him that the reader doesn’t care 
what has been happening to the characters 
before he meets them: he wants to know 
what’s going to happen to them next.” 
There are some good and kindly editors 
but I don’t 


the time and 


today—many of them, indeed 


know of one who will take 
pains to cure promising writers of the had 
horrors and other fell literary diseases, 


which Gamaliel so often took. That is why 
his name is held in such deep reverence in 
professional circles, and why so many suc- 
cessful writers will tell you, “I learned about 
stories from him.” 

In the absence of.a Gamaliel to give them 
a shot of hop, many clever but inexperienced 





writers, who are sel 
t] 
t 


some of their stuff, 
hey don’t sell the i 


rest of it. 


wonder why 
They sell, perhaps, two stories out of six. 
«l up at once, and the 


remaining four won't land anywhere, al- 


Those two are snapp« 


though they are sent the rounds of all the 
What’s the trouble? It 
is a dark and dismal mystery to the writer, 


possible markets. 
why some should be taken and the others 
left. 
and rejected children are just as sweet and 


He feels in his soul that the despised 


pretty as the adopted ones—just as strong 
in plot, just as full of action, and just as 
good in characterization. Why, then, does 
nobody want them? 

Faults can be found in nearly all stories, 
including those which are bought and pub- 
lished. They do not 
look for the negative absence of defects in 
a story; they look for the positive and out- 
standing merits. They adopt the sensible 
attitude of Horace, in his “Art of Poetry”: 


Editors know this. 








“Be not too rigidly censorious. 
A string may jar in the best master’s hand, 
And the most skilful archer miss his aim; 

But in a poem elegantly writ, 
I will not quarrel with a slight mistake, 
Such as our nature’s frailty may excuse.” 
If a story has strong and well-sustained 
entertainment value, an editor will overlook 
many technical flaws. But one thing he will 
not overlook, as a general rule, is a bad at 
tack of the had horrors—a stodgy lump of 
bald and undisguised retrospect on the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth pages. For that is 
entertainment value at the 
having caught the 


destructive of 
critical moment when, 
reader’s attention by a good opening, the 
writer should strive to hold it by going 
straight ahead along dramatic lines. It is 
as if the chef offered you a slab of cold and 
greasy suet pudding after you had polished 
off the hors d’ocuvres, instead of serving 
some appetizing and nourishing soup. 

Well, the suet pudding, in all its hideous 
and repellent nakedness, is usually in the 
second place on the menu of these stories 
which won't sell in the writers’ regular mar- 
kets. First comes a good opening, showing 
you the characters in a dramatic situation 
which tells you what kind of people they are, 
and what they are up against. Then, in 
stead of going ahead and letting them fight 
out their fight, whatever it may be, the au 
thor stops to tell all about them, what they 
have been doing for the past few years 
(perhaps, in exaggerated cases, from th« 
cradle) and how they came to be in that par 
ticular place and in the particular relation 
which they bear towards each other. 

The proper way to handle retrospect is 
to ditch nine-tenths of it. But you must 
have some, of course, in almost every story 

although you will notice that nearly every 
modern stage play manages to get along 
with a microscopic quantity. The thing to 
do with this irreducible minimum of ex 
planatory matter about antecedent happen 
ings is to link it up with your actual mov 
ing story-—that is to say, with action, with 
dialogue, and with the thoughts running 
through the minds of the characters. In 
this way you can weave the whole thing into 
one pattern, and connect what is past with 
what is present and with what is going to 
happen. And you can make _ retrospect 
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entertaining—take the curse off it com- 
pletely—if you associate it with character- 
ization and with the presentation of the 
dramatic conflict and the interesting human 
problem which that conflict is to solve. 

Homer and Euripides never knew the 
canons of the short-story or the require- 
ments of magazine editors, but they did 
know how to present a story so that it would 
interest people from the start and keep on 
interesting them to the finish. The modern 
writer who wishes to succeed, to sell con- 
sistently instead of occasionally, should 
study their methods, and the methods of oth- 
er authors who were eminently successful 
in their day. Those methods, of course, 
must be adapted to modern requirements ; 
hut the art of entertaining people is basically 
the same in all ages. Homer and Euripides, 
remember, entertained the multitude. The 
greatest of epic poets and the greatest (be- 
cause the most human) of dramatists did not 
write for the cultured and the scholarly, al- 
though to-day the cultured and the scholarly 
think that they alone can understand Greek 
classics. 

ach of these two eternally-famous au- 
thors produced a masterpiece which involved 
a great deal of retrospect, and depended 
upon that retrospect for much of its dramat- 
ic effect and its entertainment value. Let 
us see how Homer handled his retrospect 
in the Odyssey and what he accomplished 
with it. 

“Tell me, Muse, of that man, so ready at 

need, who wandered far and wide, after he 
had sacked the sacred citadel of Troy. Many 
were the men whose towns he saw and whose 
mind he learnt, yea, and many the woes he 
suffered in his heart upon the deep, striving 
to win his own life and the return of his 
company. Even so he saved not his company, 
though he desired it sore. 
_ “Now all the rest of the princes who had 
fought at Troy were at home, and had escaped 
both war and sea, but Odysseus only, craving 
for his wife and for his homeward path, the 
nymph Calypso held in her hollow caves, long- 
ing to have him for her lord. All the gods 
had pity on him save Poseidon, who raged 
continually against godlike Odysseus.” 

After those five introductory and explana- 
tory sentences, which tell so much in such 
brief space, the story swings into action, 
significant and vital action—the gods and 
goddesses, gathered in the halls of Zeus, 
discussing the plight of Odysseus, and Zeus 






deciding to rescue him from Calypso. You 
will notice that Homer had a very mild at- 
tack of the had horrors—an attack so mild 
that it was a gracious visitation rather than 
an affliction. In those five sentences he links 
retrospect entertainingly with characteriza- 
tion of his hero and with statement of his 
hero’s problem. He has to account, at the 
very start of his story, for a big slice out 
of the life of Odysseus—nearly ten years. 
Sut he is far too wise to give his auditors 
a dull, lengthy, and particular account of 
what Odysseus had been doing during those 
ten years. He gives a most entertaining 
story about that later on, after he is per- 
fectly sure he has interested his audience 
deeply in Odysseus by what Odysseus has 
said and done and suffered in dramatic ac- 
tion before the eyes of that audience. 
Euripides opens A/edea in a manner which 
has been copied by innumerable writers of 
melodramas. In those old Victorian plays 
which inspired the ten-twent’-thirt’ produc 
tions, so popular in this country in ante- 
movie days, it was the regular thing for the 
faithful old butler to appear at the rise of 
the curtain, and say to the new parlor maid, 
“Today the young Squire comes of age, me 
Well do I mind that stormy night, 
his sainted 


lass. 
twenty-one ago, when 
mother, now with the angels in glory, put 
the little bundle in my arms, and told me 
And so on. 


Similarly, Euripides has Medea’s faithful 


years 


old nurse in front of Medea’s house in Cor- 
inth, at the opening of the play, telling the 
audience all about the position of affairs. 
She starts with retrospect—with brief and 
beautiful references to the well-known story 
of Jason and Medea and the winning of the 
Golden Fleece. In that brief retrospect Eu- 
ripides is careful to begin his wonderful 
characterization of Medea, and, coming from 
the lips of the old nurse who loves her so 
dearly, it cannot be otherwise than sympa- 
thetic characterization. But this retrospect 
to the bone. It simply amounts to 
saying to the audience, “You know the old 
love story of Jason and Medea. Now, this 
is what is going to happen to them next, 
when they are well on in years.” Most of 
the nurse’s retrospective speech is devoted to 


is cut 


(Continued on page 48) 














































Making Dialogue Real 


Some Fiction Hints from Stageland on Humanizing the Characters 


By ALEXANDER McQUEEN 


“A7OUR plot is original,” said the critic, 

as he returned a neat manuscript to 
its anxious author, “your story is a model 
of accuracy and ingenuity, it has all sorts 
of good points; but it wouldn’t sell in a 
thousand years, because you tried to tell 
the whole story yourself, instead of letting 
your characters do it for you.” 

“Why,” murmured the discomfited writer, 
“didn’t I have enough action?” 

“Precisely—you had it; and that’s just 
what I am grumbling about. The action in 
your story is all narrated by you. Very 
well narrated, I admit, but it would have 
been much more vivid if you had sand- 
wiched some of it in between slices of lively 
dialogue. That’s not a hard thing to do; 
playwrights do it all the time.” 

“Oh, well, that’s different. The playwright 
has a cinch; he has live people and scenery 
to work with, but all I have is little black 
marks on a piece of paper.” 

“Of course you have; but with your little 
black marks you can put on-an all-star cast, 
with every part played to perfection; and 
you can have all the scenery in the world, 
on a stage without limits of space or time. 
All you need is the knack of dramatizing 
your characters and your dialogue. If you 
don’t quite get my meaning, go and see some 
good plays. Enjoy them and study them at 
the same time. Notice the way they are 
written, and the things that happen to them 
when they are staged and acted. 

“We writers can learn a lot from the 
theatre. Take, for instance, the matter of 
character sketching. Years ago, when the 
comedy ‘Our American Cousin’ was first 
played, its success was due to the character- 
ization given by the elder Sothern to the 
minor role of Lord Dundreary—a character- 
ization which was soon recognized as being 


a 


‘the whole show.’ Sothern, keenly alive to 
character values, issued an order that no 
other actor in the play should wear whiskers 
or other items of make-up resembling those 
of Lord Dundreary. This is what I meant 
by dramatizing your characters. Make them 
distinctive; never let one character be mis- 
taken for another—unless that’s the point 
of your story. 

“David Haruim—a successful novel which 
later became a play—was just a piece of 
character dramatization. The story, as 
written by Edward Noyes Westcott, was 
poorly constructed. David himself did not 
appear until about the fifth chapter. But 
the publishers were wise; they took the 
‘horse deal’ incident from the middle of the 
book and made it chapter one, and thus the 
story, opening with a generous dose of char- 
acter and dialogue, was a tremendous seller 

“The stage is full of suggestions for 
fiction writers. Most of us are familiar 
with the type of play which opens with a 
conversation between a butler and a maid, 
from which the audience learns (a) what 
kind of people are involved, (b) what has 
been happening, and (c) what is likely to 
happen. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
gave this useful information in narrative 
form, to be sung or recited by an actor styled 
‘Chorus.’ But that was not a very natural 
method; nor is it natural for the fiction 
writer at this day to commence his tale with 
bald narrative, when he might just as well 
plunge into the midst of things, with action, 
characterization and dialogue all at once. 

“Narrative, of course, has its place. But 
what -I am deprecating now is the habit, 
which many amateur writers have, of de- 
pending almost entirely on narrative and 
forgetting that the best stories are those 
which come nearest to telling themselves by 
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the realism of their characters and the na- 
tural treatment of their action and dialogue. 
“Stage dialogue is written with the ex- 
pectation that it will really be uttered by 
human actors. If some of the author’s 
sentences are stilted or unnatural, they prob- 
ably will be changed by the director. But 
once the dialogue in a work of fiction has 
been printed, it can not be changed ; the char- 
acters are forced to recite their speeches 
strictly ‘by the book.’ Their span of popu- 
larity is dependent not only on what they 
do, but on what they say, and if they don’t 
talk like human beings, they have never 
really been born, as far as the reader is con- 
cerned. If the ‘audible utterance’ test were 
applied to the speech of fiction characters— 
if each author would privately give voice to 
the dialogue of all his characters—sheiks, 
flappers, cowboys, maiden aunts, bank pres- 
idents, junk men—the effect on his written 
speech would be startling—and profitable. 





“You may smile at my reference to junk 
men, but there’s a reason for that. A rather 
rough junk man actually was featured in a 
story rejected by an editor last week; and I 
am almost sure that the rejection was due 
to the dialogue. This is how it was written: 

‘However,’ said the rough junk 
man, ‘you had better return by the 
cement road.’ 

“Now the word ‘however’ is used very 
little in conversation, even by people of cul- 
ture; and assuming that the rough Junk 
Man was not a prince in disguise, the story 
ought to have run something like this: 

‘No,’ said the junk man. ‘You just 
take my tip and go back on the ce- 
ment road’; or ‘Have your own way, 
lady,’ growled the junk man, “but 
you'd better go back on the cement.’ 


“In the theatre any good stage director 
would have insisted on ‘humanizing’ a 
speech like this. And in fiction it is just as 
important to free your characters from the 
burden of ‘talking like a book.’ 
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“*T can’t write dialogue,’ an inexperienced 
author complains. ‘It simply won’t come 
to me!’ 

“Yes it will! Dialogue is a part of every 
character you create. Don’t be like the little 
girl who said she was good at making por- 
traits but couldn’t draw faces! Make your 
characters real, and you'll have them all 
talking at once! 

“*Ves,’ comes back the ever-questioning 


beginner; ‘but how can I make my char- 
acters real ?’ 
“And if the obvious reply, ‘Just make 


them human,’ is not enough, let us take a 
hint from the method pursued by Harold 
Bell Wright, who gives every one of his 
fiction people a history card, covering his 
entire life up to the point of his introduction 
to the reader. This means a lot of work, 
most of which is never printed ; but it shows 
to what extent a very successful writer has 
gone in his efforts to build convincing char- 
acters. When Mr. Wright told about in- 
venting a complete life for each character, 
he added, ‘Something in his history or na- 
ture must account for his every action in 
the story.’ And these characters are not 
even named until the final copying of the 
story ; until then their creator is content with 
calling them Greed, Ambition, Youth, or the 
like, according to their mental and emotional 
The result is well known; the 
types are unquestionably popular, and they 
lend themselves readily to stage presentation 
when occasion demands. 


qualities. 


“Modern fiction and modern drama are 
distinct forms of expression, but it may help 
you to remember that the art of fiction is 
older than the art of writing, and that in 
pre-historic times the world’s six best tellers 
were the men (or women) who excelled in 
the craft of combining fiction and drama, 
acting out their legends before audiences 
who demanded that every episode and inci- 
dent should not only delight the eye but ring 
true to the ear.” 










































Discovering the Writer’s Forte by 


By THOMAS 


I}; 


‘ormer Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly 


HE whole art of writing—and, I am 

tempted to add, the entire art of self- 
expression—is covered in two _ distinct 
stages: the first and most important stage 
is that of understanding one’s own impulses, 
desires, aspirations; the second stage is 
technique. I know that this will be called 
heresy by conservative literary critics who 
will say truthfully, but with startled and un- 
believing horror, that the task of making 
the most of these two things is nothing more 
or less than a peculiar brand of applied 
psychology ; that it is clinic and experiment, 
not creative art. 

It is clinical and experimental. The first 
question concerning a manuscript is not the 
excellence of the story written; it concerns 
only the motives, desires, origins, of the act 
of writing it. Will it surprise you if I say 
that it frequently requires a year or more 
for its complete answering, and that, too, 
in mature writers who believe they know 
their own minds? Will it surprise you if I 
add that, once the answer is unmistakably 
correct, all the rest of the writer’s training 
is quite simple, though perhaps long and 
severe? I know that few critics and fewer 
writers believe this off-hand; and yet it is 
little more than common sense. If you 
know what you truly want and where your 
natural impulses are driving you, you have 
left only the discovery of ways and means 
for the accomplishing of your purposes— 
and the utilization of those ways and means. 

The problem of technique can be reduced 
to writing and set forth in a textbook. The 
greater task of self-discovery can not be. 
Technique can be worked out in the solitude 
of the writer’s den, though usually with 
needless toil and suffering: self-discovery 
is all but an impossible feat, save for a few 
rare introspective spirits. It demands a 


Realist or Romanticist 


T'wo Psychological Classifications 


H. UZZELL 


y and Author of “Narrative Technique” 


cloud of witnesses, or else a father con 
fessor; furthermore it must be attained on 
the basis of a rather thorough understanding 
of the two most significant and fascinating 
branches of modern psychology: the ps) 
‘chology of expression and the psychology 
of suppression. Let me give you a few 
examples. 

One of the best examples is the young 
man who first made a comic failure, then 
succeeded extravagantly. He had sound 
academic training in the use of English and 
had the high hope of winning fame and 
fortune by writing flamingly romantic love 
stories. He had a lyric touch: I gave him 
a few pointers on technique: and he pro- 
duced an excellent manuscript. To help 
matters along commercially, he had a rela- 
tive in a publishing house who was anxious 
to add glory to the family name by printing 
the young man’s manuscripts. 

“You're a made man,” I told him. “Your 
story is right. I can’t teach you anything 
more. Goodbye—and congratulations.” 

A few months later I read the story in 
the near and dear relative’s magazine. More 
than a year later he returned, a gray shadow 
over his face. He hadn’t sold a second 
story, though he had written a score. Even 
the relative had shied away from them. “It’s 
horribly humiliating, you know,” he said. 
“T feel that I have cheated my wife 

“Oh, I didn’t know you were married.” 

“T married last summer,” he explained 
“We'd been putting it off until I was sure 
of a career.” 

“And that first story settled things,” | 
mused. 

He confected a sickly smile and asked me 
to come down some-evening and look over 
those twenty odd failures. Well, I went: 
and I made a bluff of studying the stories. 
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What I really did was to study him and 
his wife. They were one of the pleasantest 
sights I have ever looked at; each wor- 
shipped the other completely, honestly! The 
little wife was so furiously sure that each 
of these twenty stories was perfect that I 
would have taken my chances in a den of 
lions suffering from malnutrition rather 
than have said in her presence what I 
thought about those love stories. They were 
embalmed corpses, all of them. The phys- 
ical form was there from skin to epidermis ; 
the spirit had departed. 

“You know the story of Keats?” I asked 
after an hour of inquiring into the things 
they had been and wanted to be. When he 
answered in the affirmative I asked him 
another: “Did you ever put the reverse 
English on it?” 

He didn’t understand me, and I lacked 
nerve to go into details. I asked them both 
what they dreamed of doing when they were 
rich and well established. In a breath they 
cried out for far seas and mountains and 
dark gulches and fights with bandits and 
midnight raids and... 

“Then stop writing these love stories,” I 
ordered with the air of prescribing a bread 
pill. “Try some adventure. stories along 
those lines.” 

He tried them for four years. I lost 
count at the end of the second year when 
he had sold his fiftieth tale. They had 
quality, though they did not shine beside 
Kipling and Conrad; they pulsed with 
color and sincerity. He has never gone back 
into sentimental romance and now he knows 
why. His love for his pretty wife absorbs 
his life completely; he is a perfect monog- 
amist in thought as well as in deed; he 
lives romance with perfect happiness. How 
then can he feel an inner urge to write it ? 

Now I am quite willing to believe that 
you are not suffering from the unusual 
malady of loving your wife too much. You 
may not have a wife, or, having one, know 
that this is not your problem; but even so 
you may not know wherein your difficulty 
lies. There may be even the great question 
of whether it is your technical form or the 
substance within that form which is at 
fault. As one method of approaching the 
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solution, let us consider wy you want to 
write. 

So far as pleasant subjects are concerned, 
the normal person is moved to vivid expres- 
sion only by two desires ; one is the desire of 
the reporter and the other is the pure lyric 
cry, the uttering of the soul’s hunger. Now 
the passion to report has something para- 
doxical about it. He who is moved by it is, 
we might say fancifully, a camera with an 
appetite for pictures. The pictures are al- 
ways something apart from the soul of the 
camera, even more so than the glass of water 
is a thing apart from the spirit of a man 
athirst. Conrad and Kipling have been, at 
moments, 
too, many others, most of all the great real- 


reporters in this sense; and so, 
ists. Rarely, though, is the reporting passion 
found in perfect purity. It generally mingles 
with heart hunger; and when it does the 
writer can not depict anything effectively, 


romantic or otherwise, which he _ fully 
possesses or enjoys, but only those things 
which, having not, he craves from the 


depths of his being. 

I want to bring to light one unobserved 
and highly important fact about the pas- 
sionate reporter; almost invariably he dis- 
believes in technique and scorns teachers. 
The creative writer, the one who strives for 
some kind of expression, is usually of the 
opposite type; he not only seeks technique 
and personal guidance but inclines to over- 
rate them. 

One of the best things for you to do is 
to examine your manuscript with as impar- 
tial an eye as possible and try to find out 
what it tells you in answer to the question: 
Am Ia realist or a romanticist ; is my treat- 
ment objective or subjective ? 

The reporter is a translating machine. He 
feeds upon sights and sounds—pictures of 
all kinds—and he grinds them out in the 
form of narrative. Of course, the raw ma- 
terial undergoes some change in passing 
through the mill of his personality; but it 
is colored little by any extraneous desires. 
A man can honestly wish to be a camera or 
a translating machine, just as he can wish 
to be President or a connoisseur of cognac. 
Now the the reporter is to be 
objective; his heart’s desire is to capture a 


mania of 
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perfect picture of an external reality. His 
camera mind does not easily adapt itself to 
technique. But with the short story what 
it is, he must adapt, or fail to sell. Even 
for the novel, which grants a much closer 
approach to realism, he has but to remember 
Harold Biffen’s “Mr. Bailey, Grocer,” (New 
Grub Street) to know that the ultimate in 
realism, as in all things, can not be reached 
by us. 

On the other hand, the creative writer— 
Poe, Stevenson, Conrad—has a passion to 
utter beautifully those insubstantial and cha- 
otic impulses, yearnings, dreams, and re- 
flections ‘which rise within him. In the 
less wholesome mood he strives for relief 
from his fears, restraints, and sorrows in the 
symbolic realm of fantasy, where wishes 
are horses and beggars do ride. ; 

Dostoevsky and Poe (in his darker 
moods) show to what extremes these im- 
pulses may carry an author. And yet in its 
gentler expressions it has given us the most 
beautiful imagery and rhythm the world 
has known. The effort to express the 
inner impulses of the subjective writer has 
given us “Ode to the West Wind” and 
Cubism, Vorticism, Dadism. The creative 
writer knows that he must do with day 
dreams as with those of night. If there is 
not control of the sternest sort the result 
is chaos. 

One very common and psychologically in- 
teresting type of writer is the one who is a 
puzzle to himself, wfio resists advice and 
yet seeks it, and who turns out to be suffer- 
ing from some inner restraint or fear that 
throws out of order the delicate mechanism 
of writing. Ususally they are distressingly 












hard to locate; but when found and made 
clear to the writer the benefit that ensues 
is startling. 

A comic type is the individual whose sense 
of propriety spoils several drafts and makes 
a botch of his openings. It works this way: 
The student presents a good story idea con- 
taining in it a character or scene of high 
emotional quality, possibly a shade off-color. 
The student’s sketch will be cluttered with 
dull details attempting to skate timidly 
around the big scene and the gripping char- 
acter traits. Often what he avoids treating 
boldly is a ludicrous trifle toward which he 
has developed an antipathy, or fear. A 
young man once presented me with a corking 
mystery-detective yarn in which a part of 
the mystery turned vitally upon the mur- 
derer entering the bedroom of a young lady 
while she was undressing. 

Because of this fear I am almost per- 
suaded that the entire human race ought to 
be compelled to write stories under the 
supervision of psychologists, for the purpose 
of blowing up all the absurd little obstruc- 
tions in their minds and hearts and making 
them at least frank and honest. For, when 
all is said, intellectual honesty is the bed- 
rock on which all art must be built. Wild, 
strange, irregular, hostile it may be; yet in 
the long run it is a cleansing fire. 

The teacher who wishes to aid his stu- 
dents, who wishes them to produce work 
that is both artistic and remunerative, must 
first understand the writer, enable him to 
understand himself. And to accomplish 
this he is thrown back upon psychology— 
the psychology of expression, the psychol- 
ogy of repression. 
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Ethics for the Editor 





Fair Business Treatment of the Contributor Urged as the 
First Editorial Law 


By J. 


ENERALLY 
writer fares fairly well at the hands 

of the editors to whom he sends forth the 
fruits of his toil with pencil, pen and ribbon 
generally speaking. In general, he obtains, 


speaking, the average 


perhaps, proportionately more patient con- 
sideration than similar efforts in other 
businesses might elicit, particularly the be- 
ginner or the near-arrived. In fact, some 
editors, a number of editors, are extremely 
patient and helpful to those of their con- 
tributors who seem to need help, going out 
of their busy way at times to make sugges- 
tions, however brief, that sometimes prove 
the seed of very successful writing efforts 
later on. 

It is also true that editors are frequently 
imposed upon, unjustly censured by impa- 
tient or incompetent ones, and more or less 
harried between the fickle favor of the pub- 
lic on one hand, and the egoism of certain 
writers who may think that carelessly gath- 
ered, carelessly composed, spelled, and punc- 
tuated and typed material should be no bar 
to the editorial check book. On the other 
hand, there are a few things to be said for 
the writer. 

As one fellow writer of some achievement 
put it to the author—‘Admitting the greater 
euilt of violated ethics, by writers as a 
whole, there are some rather glaring pre- 
ailing instances of editorial unfairness. 
“For instance: Was an editor ever known 
return a single piece of excess postage? 
ime and time again, I have sent all the 
way up to a dollar’s worth of return postage 
with a manuscript, had it accepted, and 
heard nothing whatever about the unused 
and unneeded—for my manuscript—stamps. 
It may be common practice and custom and 
all that for an editor to calmly appropriate 
any surplus postage, but is it ethical? Or— 


= 


> 


EVERET 


COURTNEY 


to give it a blunt name—is it honest? 
Couldn't an editor say to himself, when he 
decides to accept a manuscript to which re- 
turn postage is attached: ‘This writer put 
out money for these stamps and now that 
I’ve accepted his story, they belong to him. 
I'll just enclose the extra ones with my ac- 
ceptance or check and show him that I, for 
one, am a square-dealing editor?’ Especially 
when the writer has made this easy—has 
eveh given him ‘the hint’—by leaving all but 
two cents of it loose, pasting to the return 
envelope only the one stamp on the end of 
the strip.” 

“| had my extra stamps returned by an 
I observed. 


editor—once,” 


“Heaven be praised!” he shouted. 


“Who 


was it? Let’s write an epitaph to him right 
now.” 

But I declined to divulge the valuable 
secret. Besides, the editor is still among the 


living, strange as it may seem to find a rare 
being like that still extant. After all, one 
can hardly blame the friend whom I quoted, 
or any other writer, for somewhat rabid 
reaction to the continual, and seemingly 
limitless, postage-absorbing qualities of ed- 
itors in general. Heaven knows, the writer’s 
postage bill is steep enough, and his road 
rough enough, without having to submit in- 
definitely to this unjust practice, even if it 
probably is based on thoughtlessness in most 
cases. Perhaps an editor or two will see 
this plea—and, perhaps, be convinced after 
(Do editors read writers’ journals, 
It might be well if they did.) 
as well as myself 


reading. 
we wonder ? 
If so, my writer friend 
and many other hopefuls—may have some 
of this burden eased, besides experiencing 
a welcome restoration of confidence in 
editorial integrity and fairness. 

There are, of course, some exceptions to 
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the usual stamp enclosure, as, for instance, 
where the writer happens to be a regular or 
contract contributor, and the publisher tacit- 
ly agreeable to the omission of the postage 
on account of the relatively high rate of ac- 
ceptances. 

Another imposition—I cannot but term it 
that—of editors, including some of the best 
buyers, is that of holding manuscripts for 
weeks—even months—without reporting on 
them. 

One editor of a well-known trade pub- 
lication promises, in his published wants, 
thirty-day decisions. Goodness only knows, 
that is a sufficiently long time for a writer 
to wait for a rejection or an acceptance, 
especially if payment is not made until pub- 
lication. But this publisher does not live 
up to his promise. Frequently he does not 
report within even sixty days. Then a cour- 
teous inquiry may or may not bring a reply. 
It is not unusual to have to wait ninety days 
for definite action. In one instance this 
publisher replied that the article in question 
could not be found in the files and probably 
had been returned. Later it appeared in the 
magazine under a changed title, and eventu- 
ally the check drifted in. Yet payment was 
to have been made upon acceptance! 

About the best thing that can be said in 
condonation of such negligence is that it has 
plenty of company, though more particular- 
ly in the trade-paper field. Perhaps the 
editor is an extremely busy man, and can’t 
get around to looking at manuscripts oftener 
than once every one or two months—he 
would be, if he handles all his work in the 
same slipshod manner. Usually, though not 
always, the quality of a publication’s con- 
tents is high or low in proportion to the 
promptitude or laxity with which it reports 
on manuscripts. 

These delays are not confined, however, 
to trade papers. Some of the cheaper fiction 
magazines are guilty likewise. A curious 
coincidence (?) in connection with the usual 
query of these publications, however diplo- 
matic, is the promptness with which the 
manuscript usually comes back, rejected, on 
the heels of said query. One might almost 
call it prompt “service.” Of course, it would 
be doing the editor an injustice to suspect 









him of becoming peeved because a writer 
was so bold as to question his privilege of 
holding a manuscript indefinitely. 

After all, would it not be fitting for more 
editors to pause and consider that their con- 
tributors are, in a way, the very heart‘of the 
magazine? For do not the contributors sup- 
ply the bulk of the material that educate 
In short, the 
contributors are the magazine, to a large ex 


or entertains their readers? 


tent. They are its reason for being, for 
enduring. 

True, the editor exercises painstaking se- 
He is “the goat” and all that. 
Nevertheless, I contend that the contributor 


lection. 


should be considered as a more important 
cog in the machine than he is ordinarily 
And, as such, he is entitled to fairer, prompt- 
er, more considerate treatment than he often 
gets. Think that over, Mr. Editor-Readerx, 
if you happen to see this. Have a heart and 
resolve henceforth to endeavor to treat your 
contributors with the same business ex- 
peditiousness that you treat your advertise: 
and your other business communicators. |i 
you can’t put your contributors at the top 
of the list for prompt and courteous treat- 
ment, for the luva Mike try at least to give 
them about second or third place. Don't, 
please don’t, automatically drop them to the 
bottom of the list, to the “department of last 
resort” and unimportant affairs. 

\nd still another thought for the editors: 
Do you know which editors get the first call 
on material from the professionals—the 
fellows who know their market, and also 
know their onions, to quote a common but 
‘xpressive phrase of the day? The answer 
is: first, the editor who renders prompt de- 
cisions, and, second, the editor who pays 
promptly, preferably upon acceptance. Theré 
may be some discussion as to which carries 
the more weight: prompt decisions, or 
prompt payment, with many favoring thi 
latter; but I think that the average writer 
places a little more stress on that first and 
vital jump, the “yes” or “no.” The ideal 
combination, obviously, is prompt decision 
and prompt payment, but not every publica- 


tion is in position to pay on acceptance, and 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Lewis Browne: the Man and His 
Method 






An Interview With the Author of Two Best-Sellers 


By J. MARSHALL TAXAY 


ATE is peculiar. In the home of an 

Italian notary public, residing in Ajac- 
cio, on the island of Corsica, a short and 
sickly son is reared. The feeble youth 
visions hopes of delivering his beloved coun- 
try from the oppressive yoke of the bitterly- 
hated French enemy. Yet his name goes 
down in history as the participant in more 
wars, the winner of more victories, the con- 
queror of more territory than any human 
being in the history of Europe. He never 
learned to spell French correctly or to speak 
it without a broad Italian accent. However, 
he became a Frenchman; and in due time 
he came to stand as the highest expression 
of all French virtues. Today he is re- 
carded as the very symbol of the Gallic 
genius made flesh. 

I could not help but entertain the above 
musings when thinking of the curious genius 
| was to interview. Lewis Browne, at the 
age of twenty-eight, was already the author 
of a best-seller, and his first published book 
at that. His “Stranger Than Fiction,” pub- 
lished in March, was so heavily in demand 
that Macmillan found it necessary to reprint 
it in June of the same year. 

And what praise was heaped upon the 
first effort of this neophyte! Thomas Edi- 
son spoke of it as “one of the most inter- 
esting books I have read.” Israel Zangwill 
described it as “a miracle of picturesque 
condensation.” Dr. Charles P. Fagnani, 
professor in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York, asserted that “a similar 
task has not before been attempted.” Oscar 
S. Straus declared it to be “the most ad- 
mirable and instructive presentation for the 
everyday reader.” How amazing was the 
popular as well as the success d'estime 
scored by the book, one can gather by re- 
calling that the work was a history and not 


a volume of fiction catering to the uncul- 
tured and indiscriminate. 

But Browne was not content to rest. He 
journeyed to the Orient and visited seven- 
teen countries in Europe, regularly con- 
tributing his impressions to American jour- 
nals. He returned to New York and soon 
published his second work, a brief sum- 
mary of the religions of the world.  Im- 
mediately upon its being issued from the 
press “This Believing World” entered the 
best-seller class, and has remained there 
ever since. It is today the second highest 
non-fiction seller in the United States and 
bids fair to oust Durant’s “Story of Phi- 
losophy” from its position of leadership. 

Few indeed the men who can truthfully 
boast of capturing the attention of the read- 
ing public twice within a year and a quar- 
ter. I felt confident the possessor of such 
literary skill would have useful and helpful 
advice to give other writers. 

I had not seen him for several years, since 
his departure from college, and welcomed 
a reunion. In his apartment in the upper 
part of the metropolis we bridged the chasm 
of time. My notice was drawn to the fur- 
nishings of the room. On the wall an orien- 
tal tapestry flanked by a crucifix and a pair 
of phylacteries. One should expect it in 
the dwelling of a student of comparative 
religions. I missed the presence of a totem. 
Impartiality would, assuredly, demand a 
sign of the crescent. 

It was eleven in the evening and he was 
just beginning work. I deemed it rather 
unusual and inquired of him. 

“T find it much easier to write after mid- 
night,” he informed me. “I begin about 
midnight and write until dawn. The still- 
ness facilitates my thinking. The night, as 
a whole, seems to be more conducive to 
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literary activity. The day is laden with too 
many distractions and disturbances. I find 
it more fruitful to devote the morning and 
early afternoon hours to sleep. The door 
bell and telephone can be ignored so much 
more politely. 

“T rarely fail to adhere to my scheditle,” 
he continued. “I try to be as conscientious 
with myself as though I were employed by 
another and were being paid for the time 
I put in. It would have been utterly im- 
possible for me to produce my two books 
had I not been faithful in my concentration. 

“T dislike the position and particularly the 
attitude of the advice-giver, but can not re- 
strain myself from saying at least one thing 
to the young writer: establish regular hours 
of work and permit no deviation from them. 
Writing is a slow, tedious, exhausting pro- 
cess and demands above all else diligence.” 

[ commented upon his producing two 
volumes, and non-fiction at that, within a 
period of a little over a year. 

“True,” he responded. “ 
The thoug 
tents of my books has been occupying my 


"es, true; but 
only partly true. ht of the con- 
mind for many years. It took me weeks 
and months of wide rea r to gather my 
materials. It took a considerable time to 


And 


still the actual writing demanded of me 


organize my notes and reflections. 


tireless energy and painstaking labor. 
I could not restrain myself from inter- 
posing a remark on the fluency and fluidity 


of his style. Even H. L. Mencken pointed 


out the ease with which his words flow 











and phrases fall in line in the graceful 
march of the paragraph parade. 

“You will believe me,” he interrupted, 
“that I had composed eleven drafts of 
“Stranger Than Fiction” before submitting 
a page of copy to my publishers. I wrot 
and rewrote almost every paragraph tim 
and again. I polished every sentence to th: 
best of my ability. 1 sought to attain th 
maximum of economy in expression and t 
reduce verbiage to the barest minimum. | 
wish I could say that I am satisfied with 
the results, but it would not be a statement 
of fact. 
rich Heine, | am subjecting my manuscript 


to even greater and more rigorous revision.” 


In my new book, a study of Hei: 


[ was helped to understand then why tl 
finest authoritative critics have been struck 
by the masterliness of his phraseology, th 
beauty and vitality and vividness of | 
imagery. Certainly, Edison, who insists 
that “genius is a capacity for taking infinit 
could not help but laud Browne’s 
enthralling pages. 


pains” 


‘| assure you no one is more surprised 
by what people call my ‘success’ than my- 

! did not dare hope to secure thx 
public’s attention for at least another te: 


SCLE. 


years, and that after days of struggle and 
travail. I do not wish to arrogate to my 
self the high throne of the generous | 

stower of trite counsel. If 1 were to yield 
to the temptation, being all too human, | 
would urge the would-be author to surren 
der himself and his energies to the doubk 
trinity : 
write; over and over and over again . 


work, work, work; write, write, 
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On the Art of Writing 







Observation and Information are Essentials in Literary Work—Prize 
Contests and Their Rewards 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


URIOUS, the approach that some writ- 
ers, and many would-be writers, make 
to the art of writing! Apparently some of 
them say to themselves, “I will write a 
story,” and forthwith paper and the type- 
writer are taken in hand and expected to 
produce the story without troubling the 
would-be author to select plot, theme, set- 
ting, or characters. These are expected by 
him to grow, by some unexplained process, 
from the circumambient air. 

But it is a fact that no worth-while mate- 
rial, nothing that could even have a claim 
to be termed literature, ever was produced 
in this manner. 

A writer must have something more than 
the desire to write, something more than 
the urge to write, more, even, than a belief 
in his ability to write. 

In fact, a first requisite is imagination ; 
next the ability to think, to think consecu- 
tively, to reason out a problem; for every 
piece of fiction should be a problem, in 
which is an obstacle to be overcome. A 
mind that is not trained to think logically 
can not plan both the obstacle and its over- 
coming. 

Some knowledge of life is essential in the 
writing of fiction. That may be the knowl- 
edge of a circumscribed section of life. But 
if the canvas upon which one works be 
small, then the knowledge must be thorough 
indeed. One may write fiction that is en- 
tirely worth while, that is strong and grip- 
ping in its portrayal of life, convincing in 
its setting, characterization, incident and 
emotion, without ever having been beyond 
the confines of a New England village, or 
a valley hemmed in by mountain ranges. 
But to accomplish this he must know in- 
timately the life of the village or of the 
valley. Observation and information are 


essentials of the art of the writer. The 
writer must have the faculty of observing 
closely, of recording his observations and 
impressions upon the palimpsest of his mind. 
Information is essential, and the more gen- 
eral and comprehensive such information 
is, the better is one qualified for the task to 
which one puts one’s hand. 

No particle of information is so small 
that it may be neglected with impunity, and 
the wider the scope of the writer’s work, 
the more has he need of general information 
—that which embraces all conditions of life, 
knowledge of all parts of the world, of dif- 
ferent social strata, the movement of affairs, 
business, politics, human emotions. 

The writer who is to portray only the life 
of the village or the valley may not need all 
these, yet even with their full acquirement 
he will have no surplus or excess mental 
equipment to hamper him. 

Perhaps we have never known a writer 
of greater power in the portrayal of char- 
acter or in so picturing scenes that we may 
clearly visualize them, than Hawthorne. 
And one need only to read his notebooks to 
see how his constant habit of minute and 
unerring observation contributed to the per- 
fecting of this faculty. Nothing observed 
in his daily walk, nothing in the aspects of 
habits of the people with whom he came in 
daily contact, was of too little moment to 
be recorded, perhaps to be made use of in 
the future in building “The Scarlet Letter,” 
or “House of the Seven Gables.” 

It has well been said that “Reading mak- 
eth the full man.” Reading is an essential 
toward the perfect equipment of the mind, 
and in common with observation and in- 
formation can hardly be carried to excess. 
But reading does not afford the initial basis 
for the upbuilding of the equipment of the 
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fiction writer that is afforded by original ob- 
servation, and information and knowledge 
of life that are obtained at first hand. 

Balzac may be taken as an illustration of 
this fact. In his Comedie Humaine there is 
little that is pedantic, little that shows trace 
of burning the midnight oil in the study of 
books, but every page teems with pictures 
of the French life of his day, and with por- 
traits of French characters which were the 
outgrowth of constant study of his material 
by the eye and the mind. 

It probably is true that today an editor 
or publisher would look with suspicion upon 
any offered manuscript carrying so much 
of detail (the outgrowth of this very faculty 
of close observation, and his rapacious greed 
for first-hand information) as do some of 
Balzac’s novels; still they are excellent ma- 
terial to study, to inform one regarding the 
elements that contribute toward making a 
convincing tale, even if our latter-day taste 
would demand the use, to some extent, of 
the editorial blue pencil. 

* * * * * * 

Prize contests still seem to be in the as- 
cendant, with splendid rewards held out to 
the successful contestants. Of course the 
entering of a manuscript in any competition 
whatever is always something of a gamble, 
because of the great number that are certain 
to deserve at least careful consideration. 
And doubtless the task of the judges in de- 
ciding upon the very best one of them all 
often is not easy. 

Since the coming of the motion picture 
play a new element has entered into these 
contests. It is quite common now to find 
a book publisher, a leading periodical and 
a motion picture producer joining forces 
to secure a story that will, first, serve the 
needs of the periodical, second, of the book 
publisher, and third to furnish a motion pic- 
ture play. The serial publication serves as 
the advance advertisement for both the book 
and the picture. The three avenues of pro- 
duction, together with the advertising that 
the story naturally receives as the winner 
in a ten thousand to fifty thousand dollar 
contest, make certain a sufficient public in- 
terest to assure profitable return. 

Probably no periodical or book publisher 













alone would be warranted in offering fifty 
thousand dollars as a prize for a serial or 
novel. In such a combination it is entirely 
possible that the chances for a successful 
financial outcome are better, with fifty 
thousand dollars in prizes, than if any one 
of them would conduct a single-handed ten 
thousand dollar contest. 

Every writer who enters a story in any 
of these contests should consider most care- 
fully the fact that the judges are seeking 
something new and original, and a work that 
has some unusual element of strength. Tales 
constructed along old lines, even if told 
with good literary quality, stand but little 
chance unless it has some new presentation 
of life. 

If a writer is to give the time and effort 
to the writing of a story for one of these 
contests he should be willing to put into the 
effort the very best that is in him in every 
particular. Not only must the story be the 
very best that he can tell, but the manuscript 
should be prepared in a way that will make 
the work of the judges easy, and that will 
be attractive to the eye as well as to the 
mind. A manuscript that has been poorly 
typed, carelessly handled, so that it does not 
present a neat and attractive appearance, 
one marred by poor spelling, defective 
punctuation, grammatical errors, will suffer 
in comparison with another story, perhaps 
no better in itself but presented in better 
form. If a writer really is in earnest in go- 
ing after these big rewards for literary en- 
deavor, he should not be niggardly in any 
particular. And it is worth considering, too, 
that even though one fails to attain the 
hoped-for prize, the effort expended may 
not be wasted. Other publishers are all the 
time looking for good stories, and if one 
does not succeed in the contest there are a 
score of other doors that may open to one’s 
knock. And even though the manuscript 
should not find a publisher, the effort that 
has been devoted in its production will have 
helped to perfect the writer for further en- 
deavor. 


In connection with the above it may be 
well to consider that never in the history 
of literature have writers received such 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“To have gray hairs at your age is a dis- 
grace,” remarked my wife the other day. 
I have just turned thirty. 

No, reader, my wife doesn’t nag. She 
lets me stay out all hours; be away from 
home for days at a time, and attend Holly- 
wood’s gay parties. She does — really! 
Because she always goes along too. 

So my gray hairs and receding forehead 
must be credited to the leaping tintypes, bet- 
ter known as movies. To illustrate what 
I am getting at: 


Rush signed story by James Cruze, 
stating how one can tell whether or not 
they have screen possibilities. 

Jack SMALLEY, 
Editor Paris and Hollywood 


Now this is an actual wire. What hap- 
pens before the completed article is in Jack’s 
hands is a long story. It will interest you. 
With the telegram in hand I phone Jimmy 
Cruze and tell him what is wanted. “Zeke!” 
says he, “Come out to the house this after- 
noon.” And friend wife remarks, “Ain’t 
we got fun?” The wisdom of this will 
shortly be seen. 

The Cruze home, in Flintridge, sprawls 
and rambles over walled-in acres. Back 
of the house are tennis courts and a swim- 
ming pool. And upon its miniature beach 
Jimmie Cruze always can be found when 
not “shooting.” Nothing would do, as 
usual, but we don swimming suits and join 
the “gang.” And, of course, it wouldn’t be 
polite to talk shop at that time. We try to 
get Mrs. Cruze to drag Jimmie from a 
piano. Nothing doing. Later—but what’s 
the use? 

A week or two later, at the lunch hour 
in the Lasky Studio, Jimmy is persuaded 
to give me his views on the article in 
question and two hours later it is in the 
mail. During that time Jack Smalley has 
been frantically wiring every day and damn- 
ing me every hour. This is a sample of 
tackling celebrities, 


Interviewing Movie Stars 


By FRED GILMAN JOPP 





Mabel Normand, like Jimmie Cruze, is 
one of the regular fellows, but she is always 
wanted and always missing. 

Lillian Gish is just the opposite. She 
talks intelligently and well, and will do any- 
thing that will tend to make the interview 
better. D. W. Griffith is another movie 
celebrity easy to talk with. Having been a 
newspaper man he knows what is wanted— 
and gives it. 

But Wallace and Noah Beery — grief. 
Their chief delight is kidding interviewers. 
They will make dates and forget about them, 
then when reminded of them, renew the ap- 
pointments and break ’em again. But once 
these men are your friends you will find 
two of the most keenest minds in all Hol- 
lywood. There is no phase of the game on 
which they can not talk and talk well. Were 
I to use the material given me by these men 
I would cause a world-wide sensation—and 
be blacklisted forever in Hollywood. One 
must know what not to write. 

Mary Pickford is rather shy until she 
gets into the spirit of the interview—then 
she starts hitting on all eight cylinders. 
What the public doesn’t know is that Mary 
is chock full of business brains. And Uncle 
Doug knows his editorial onions too. But 
he wears one out jumping around just as 
he does in pictures. 





3etty Compson is a princess. She will 
go out of her way to help any one. This in- 
cludes writers. 

Harold Lloyd is another regular fellow, 
but he is very retiring. Nothing but straight- 
forward, clean writing will get by him. 

Whether the interviewer gets away with 
his assignment or not is strictly his own 
fault. The press agents at the various stu- 
dios will do everything in their power for 
the newcomer, provided he is writing for 
a worth-while sheet. But also there are 
some terrible interviews being published 
these days. That is solely the interviewer’s 
fault. The star is there to be questioned. 
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He or she will answer intelligent questions 
to the best of their ability. The result rests 
with the interviewer. 

Take Ike St. John or Herbert Howe— 
two of Screenland’s greatest interviewers. 
Their interviews are marvels in clearness 
and fact. They always strike a new angle 
and hold their audience. But their success 
lies in association with the stars and bril- 
liance that can only come from keen minds. 

Mrs. St. John has climbed up through 
interviews to a permanent place in fiction 
because of her ability with a pen. In no 
small measure have the stars aided her. 
And once a star gets into a scandal her first 
thought is, get Mrs. St. John on the phone. 
And Mrs. St. John never fails to answer 
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their call. She, of all women, has done 
more than any other to make Hollywood 
what it is today. 

So, the interviewer, whether in Holly- 
wood or elsewhere, must pilot the inter- 
view—must know the reason for it all. If 
the editor suggests what is wanted—fine! 
If he doesn’t, it is your job to get a unique 
angle, for only in this way can the star aid 
you. They are interviewed to death, yet 
always will fall into the scheme of the thing 
and do their utmost. 

And it isn’t a bad plan to let the person 
interviewed see the finished script. Ten to 
one their criticisms will result in a better 
and longer article. And at so much per 
word this is a good procedure. 


The “Ghost” Story 


Difficulties in Obtaining the Specialized Trade Paper Article Which 


is Signed by the Interviewee 


By H. S. McCAULEY 


O single feature will add more authority 
and weight to an article intended for 
trade paper publication than the signature 
of the man about whom, or about whose en- 
terprise, the article is written. 

First rank business publications like Sys- 
tem, Management, Nation’s Business, Sales 
Management, and Business put so much val- 
ue on the signature of the person interview- 
ed that they often set a lower price upon 
the article submitted if it can not be written 
in the first person as coming from the head 
of a business. 

There is a very good reason for this at- 
titude. Business and trade papers are read 
mostly by the heads of enterprises who are 
experts in their line. When they read the 
trade press they do not accept without ques- 
tion the information given, but weigh it in 
the light of their own experience. Quite 
often they disagree pointedly with the asser- 
tions made, and especially with the conclu- 
sions drawn. 

Hence if an article appears in their favor- 
ite business publication under the signature 





of an unknown writer they are likely to be 
a little more ready than otherwise to find 
flaws in it. But if the article is written in 
the first person under the signature of the 
head of some business, and presents what 
the writer asserts is his own experience, they 
are quite ready to agree that the author (al- 
leged) ought to know what he is talking 
about, since he is recounting his own affairs. 

An obscure writer might interview Henry 
Ford and present what he asserts Mr. Ford 
said. Since Mr. Ford’s view on many topics 
differ markedly from those commonly held 
by business men, there would be plenty of 
opportunity for others to suspect that the 
writer misunderstood Mr. Ford, or careless- 
ly garbled his remarks. But if the article 
is written in the first person and carries Mr. 
Ford’s signature, no further proof is needed 
that its contents represent the great auto- 
mobile maker’s ideas—since no writer or 
publication would have the temerity to attach 
Mr. Ford’s name to a piece of writing which 
he had not seen and approved before it was 
printed. 
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But while obtaining the signature for a 
business paper story adds greatly to its 
chances of acceptance, it also adds. greatly 
to the burden placed upon the writer. That 
all business men enjoy seeing their names in 
print is a fiction pure and simple. Some of 
them are actually modest, others have ob- 
scure reasons which they do not care to re- 
veal, and others are “simply too busy to fool 
with the matter.” Persuading such people to 
stand for a signature is a task requiring as 
much finessé and diplomacy as any enter- 
prise on earth. 

And when the consent to.a signature is 
obtained the writer’s troubles are far from 
ended. No executive of any calibre will 
agree to sign an article unless he is to be 
given an opportunity for revision first. He 
would be foolish to do so. So the writer 
must not only get his interview, “sell” the 
idea of a signature and write the story, but 
he must then submit it to the interviewee 
and then try to get it back. 

Ah, the effort, the sweat, the profanity 
and the time I have wasted trying to recover 
articles from heads of businesses to whom 
I had submitted them for an O. K.! The 
astounding things they will quibble over! 
The astonishing manner in which they will 
put off looking at your manuscript for weeks 
and weeks until its timeliness has departed! 
The heartbreaking way they have of blue 
penciling the very features you were depend- 
ing on to get the article past the editor—the 
very features that make the story, and con- 
cerning which they had talked so freely dur- 
ing the interview! And lastly, the entirely 
ruthless habit some business men have of 
backing out altogether from the whole 
scheme, and refusing to authorize publica- 
tion of anything at all—despite the fact that 
the writer has put three or four days of 
time and effort into a manuscript! 

It is not exaggerating to say that, broad- 
ly speaking, obtaining a signature to an ar- 
ticle adds 25 per cent to the labor involved. 
In many cases it will add 100 per cent, even 
though there are individual cases where it 
can be gotten with no trouble at all. 





Hence it is but fair that a writer should 
receive extra compensation for signed ar- 
ticles. And if he finds an editor unwilling 
to grant this, good business sense dictates 
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that he should cease getting signatures for 
that editor. Let the paper be satisfied with 
the writer’s own signature, the story being 
in the third person. Waldon Fawcett of 
Washington, D. C., one of the shrewdest 
marketers of manuscripts in the United 
States, takes this attitude. He prepares 
signed material only after definite agree- 
ments have been made with the editor for 
extra work involved. And Mr. Fawcett is 
a veteran who has studied his costs. 

Of course when one writes for publica- 
tions paying 2 and 3 cents a word the check 
is apt to be ample to cover all effort involved 
in getting the signature. But most trade and 
business papers do not pay such rates. And 
if the writer is submitting to the half and 
three-quarters cent a word market he must 
watch his costs in time and effort with great 
care. 

My own experience has resulted in the 
formulation of several carefully followed 
policies with regard to signed articles: 

1—I never write an article bearing an- 
other’s signature without first querying sev- 
eral business papers to find an editor who 
says he is interested in it. 

2—If the interviewee seems only half per- 
suaded regarding the signature, I always 
communicate with the interested editor be- 
fore starting to write, warning him that 
there may be trouble over the signature, and 
asking if the story will still be acceptable 
without it. 

38—When the story is written I send a 
carbon copy to the editor at once. At the 
same time the original goes to the inter- 
viewee for an o. k., with a note explaining 
that immediate action is necessary, since the 
editor has a copy and is anxious to get the 
whole matter settled so he can get the story 
in print. Assurance is given, of course, that 
nothing will be printed without approval. 

4—If the business man is unusually slow 
in acting on the story, I notify the editor of 
my difficulty and ask if he will not rewrite 
the manuscript in the third person, or let 
me do so, and run it under my own name. 
This last course is, of course, rather drastic 
and is justified only when the interviewee 
takes a callous attitude toward the whole 
affair. But I feel that it is justified—and I 


(Continued on page 53) 
















































Specific Methods for Studying 
Markets 


Writer's Digest 


By HARRY HARRISON KROLL 


Recently one of my students in journal- 
ism asked me the question: ‘How does 
one ever manage to sell anything?” I re- 
plied, “One of the very first steps is to 
study the market.” He looked blankly, im- 
patiently, at me. “Yes,” he replied, “that’s 
all very well. But how do you study it?” 


The question set me to thinking. I’ve 
been told that time out of mind—study my 
market. I’ve told many persons—for I 
have had close contact with many would-be 
writers during the past five years—to study 
the markets they hoped to interest with their 
wares; in almost every article on writing 
one finds the statement boldly advanced, or 
implied. But specific methods of actual 
study seem rarely to be outlined. 


To study the magazine, I use a 4x6 card 
for all the stuff I want. Get a filing case, or 
make one. Get an armload of pulp-paper 
weeklies, monthlies, and twice-a-months. 
Make it like this: 

Novels Novelettes Shorts Serials Verse Fillers 
Detective S. 40000 15000 4-5000 2-8000 .. 5-100 


Complete S. 45000... 6-5000 ..... oe 
Adventure .. 35000 2-12000 4-5000 ..... 36 


And so forth. Use a card for each maga- 
zine, and look over as many copies as you 
can. It’s not necessary to read them 
through. You can estimate length by count- 
ing columns, roughly allowing a column for 
each page of typewritten matter. After a 
while you will begin to observe that Com- 
plete Story, for instance, uses a novel an 
issue, sometimes a novelette of 10,000 to 
20,000 words, and four to eight short 
stories of from 3500 words to 6000—rarely 
over. By this method you will soon discern 
that Detective Story almost never uses. a 
short story over 6000 words, preferably 
4500 to 5000. 


Moun- Romantic- Rail- Log- 
Western tain adventure road camp Misc 


Complete S.. 1 2 3 1 1 
Adventure... 2 1 * 1 1 3 

Next, make cards for types of story. 

Types may be much more complete than 
this, such headings as Crook, Detective, 
South Sea, etc. Such data will soon develop 
such facts as these: Complete Story likes 
stuff about the Southern Mountains; it’s 
fond of romantic adventure stuff of around 
5000 words; it hops on a good railroad yarn 
—as, indeed, do all the print paper maga- 
zines ; adventure is partial to the story of 
far-away spots on the earth. 

Then study rejection slips. After all, re- 
jection slips are great allies for the deter- 
mined novice. File them away. Take some 
old yarn you know you can’t sell, and peddle 
it around to get a thorough collection. You 
will begin to note that almost all of them 
state type of material desired, preferred 
length, and usually mention such odds and 
ends as verse, fillers, articles, and often edi- 
torial prejudices. If you are a patient soul, 
with a taste for bookkeeping, make filing 
cards the same as above, and work this dope 
into graphic form—easily got at, as easily 
interpreted. 

As my records grow longer, they become 
more valuable. Hence, I have been able 
at last to shape my material and so sub- 
mit it that I contrive to place most of my 
saleable work on its first to third trip out, 
and to sell from $40 to $100 worth of 
this stuff a month. After all, writing is as 
much a matter of salesmanship as it is of 
inspiration and production. Naturally, after 
you have written a saleable story, you want 
to convert it into cash as early as possible. 
I am going into some detail about the 
juvenile market for several reasons—it is 
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relatively easy to hit; the payment is far 
from bad. Above all, the beginning writer 
gets the encouragement from these markets 
in terms of sales, which tide him through the 
fiercely discouraging period of his arrival. 
Moreover, one need not invest so much 
time and effort per unit of production in the 
1200-word story, up to 2500 words, which 
is necessary in the more ambitious thing for 
the adult publications. 

These cards I give are actual cards that I 
use in my files, right now. They are the rule 
and guide of my faith in a given short story, 
once I have finished it and am ready to mail 
it out. 

COMPLETE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79 Seventh Ave., New York 


Date Time out 
Rtd 


Title M'ld days Acc. Regct. 
Peckerwoods ...... 11-11 9 - 
i a. ee 10-22 16 * (Letter) 
Not Guilty..... ww Cae 19 * 
Slave Driver’s Bend. 11-22 15 * 
BACKIIEE .c.cccs0cccs 12-1 12 * 
Cotton Thieves..... 12-6 16 * 
Lake Missing Men. 12-8 15 * 
Michemites ........ 12-20 11 * 
Lasey’s ‘Gold.......... 12-26 10 * 
Persimmon Beer.... 12-31 19 
Old Betcha B-God.. 1-3 15 * 
Blockadere ....... 1-15 70 * 
Trees on the Bald.. 1-16 16 * 
Asy Pays the Piper 3-16 46 * 
The Options....... 3-21 15 * 
OVNI isso cic wee a's 3-30 30 * 
Two Shotgun Holes 4-12 18 * 
Down the Plantations 4-25 14 * 
One of Them...... 5-6 16 * 
Raid on Radio..... 5-9 13 * 
Preacher’s Son..... 5-9 13 * 
Warning of the Drip 5-14 25 * 

Dog Eat Dog...... 5-23 «15 . 
Down the Levee... 6-10 44 * 
Tne intant.........- 6-14 40 4g 
Lawful Security.... 7-6 55 * 
Fires of Heaven... 7-20 11 * 
THE VGIGE. ..6 5458: 7-27 30 * 
The Slip Gap...... 7-27 §=630 * 
Within the Shadow 9-19 17 * 
Guilty Party....... 9-22 17 * 
Jonah on Job...... 9-26 16 * 
Out of Hellhole.... 11-16 18 * 
Peace of the Clans. 12-25 30 * 
Sowbelly’s Heart... 12-28 19 * 
The Coward........ 1-23 30 * 
Dead Heads........ 2-12 60 * 
Olt Soap:............ 2-15 30 * 
Little Grasshopper.. 2-27 22 + 
Broken Gun........ 3-15 27 * 
ee ee 3-16 27 * 
Mistake in Species.. 3-22 27 . 
The Ely Killing.... 3-23 20 * 
The MAPK. ...6.00.-. 3-26 42 * 
Blind Partizan..... 4-10 30 * 
Powdersmoke ...... 4-10 30 * 
EMI 2 ocho gata ace 4-24 23 * 
a ae ee * 





c Date Time out 
Title M’ld Rtd_—s days 


Acc. Rect. 
Transportation ..... 5-21 18 i 
Once a Hillsman... 5-22 1o * 
Academic Expedient 6-11 17 * 
Birds and Stones... 6-12 16 » 
* 


Pullets or Roosters.. 6-26 16 


At the risk of being absolutely boresome 
I have given this record of submissions to 
Complete Story because it is a significant 
record of a writer’s troubles in first being 
recognized by an editor for the worth of his 
stuff, although it may not be available; of 
becoming accepted; then of the writer’s 
inevitable belief that his stuff will go over 
big, his production of a quantity of inferior 
stuff, of successive rejections; followed 
finally by his awakening to the necessity of 
giving the durndest there is in him—search- 
ing for good ideas, revision, infinite labor 
to produce interesting fiction. 

That record is an epitome of all this. The 
first story I sent to Complete Story must 
not have been very attractive to them, for it 
came back in nine days with a rejection 
slip. The next seven, though rejected, were 
held two weeks or longer, and each brought 
a personal letter of criticism and encourage- 
ment and definite outline, in the case of one, 
for revisions that probably would make it 
acceptable later. Then came five accept- 
ances out of seven submissions. I thought 
—and most young writers would have fallen 
into the error—that I had landed for good 
and all with this office. But I hadn’t—not 
by a merry jugful. I sent 19 stories and 
got a check for but one. The editor was 
patient but firm. At times he wrote at 
length why I had fallen down, and the 
reason was usually different each time. I 
got pretty blue during these months. I did 
not know it then, but I do now, that I did 
the only thing a writer can do—stuck 
through the bitter failure to the success 
lying in wait. It came with the sale of 
sixteen stories. The card that has this two- 
year record is actually worth ten times its 
weight in gold or jewels—whatever is worth 
the most in the world. 

I keep the same type of card for juvenile 
magazines, but there must be other consider- 
ations for this type of writing: for the 
young folks’ magazines use many articles of 
biography, travel, history, even English— 
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if you happen to be a teacher, and can get 
your school room dope over into a coated 
pill which the boy and girl reader will 
swallow. 

My types I listed under the following 
leads: 

Fiction (short stories and serials) 

Sermon dope—short preachments, editorials, etc. 

Travel articles (illustrated) 

Biography (also illustrated) 

Fiction needed a detailed list. Sport; 
adventure; camping; school; etc. Some of 
the juvenile editors demand the story with a 
moral; others won’t have it; some want the 
moral there but carefully coated with action 
and adventure. I get as many copies as I 
can of the David C. Cook publications, 
the Baptist Boards at Nashville and Phila- 
delphia, as well as copies of nearly every 
other juvenile in the field. Then I begin to 
estimate wordage, types, non-fiction stuff in 
proportion to fiction, and so on. I found in 
the long run that you simply couldn’t sell a 
story longer than 2500 words to the average 
juvenile. The American Boy and Youth’s 
Companion will use longer stuff—3000 to 
4000, but the beginner has mighty little 
showing with these publications unless he 
has the goods. Many of the smaller kid’s 
paper has a hard time getting stuff which 
is neither babyish, nor too adultish. I soon 
found by studying the age-group of around 
9-12 years that here was a market reached 
with ease, once one caught the knack of 
working real plots into 1200-word stories. 

Without going into more detail, this is the 
result of systematic market study. It isn’t 
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essential to read everything in a given bunch 
of copies, though if you like to read, you 
will get a lot of excellent plot germs by the 
labor. 

Finally, I’ve kept an accurate record of all 
moneys coming in from writing. ‘That, 
after all, is the greatest encouragement that 
a writer can get. In 1921 I placed about 
$150 worth of material. In 1922, $300; 1924, 
$700; 1925, $1,200; 1926, $3,000. Each year 
I have a detailed record—still on 4x6 cards 
—of the amount of writing I did that year, 
the type of writing—whiether stories or arti- 
cles, whether for adult magazines, juveniles, 
or farm papers, if illustrations or photo- 
graphs, the number of poems—in fact, I have 
tried to keep a comparative study of what I 
produced and what I sold, so that, when 
blue and sour on the world, I have a graphic 
reminder to go back to work and keep ham- 
mering. So in 1921 I wrote about 100,000 
words and sold almost none. The next year 
I wrote about the same amount, but sold a 
better proportion. In 1924 I wrote 200,000 
words and sold about half of it at from 
4c to le a word. In 1925 I wrote a half 
million words, selling about half I wrote. 
Last year my proportion was greater, al- 
though production fell off on account of 
greater care in selecting plots and rewriting. 

But don’t forget this—keeping records 
and studying markets isn’t worth a cuss 
with a hole in it if you don’t write, and 
write good stuff! Actually you’ve got to do 
better stuff than many established writers 
in order to make the editor take off his hat 
to you. 
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Editing the Small Magazine 


By HELEN JOY KIMBALL 





Formerly Editor, ForWard Magazine, Montgomery, Ward & Co.; Assistant Editor, Points and 
Pointers, LaSalle Extension University 


PHYSICAL APPEARANCE 


N the matter of physical appearance, of 
course, we can not do much more than 
generalize. In fact, all these articles must, 
of necessity, be somewhat general in char- 
acter, but it is to be hoped they will serve 
as a sound foundation upon which you can 
build your editorial experience. 
One of the first 


While the author does not wish to appear 
discouraging, she would like to point out 
that there does come a time when copy is 
not so plentiful, and then the editor who 
has planned upon a magazine slightly less 
bulky than he would have liked, will not 
find himself so much at a loss. Rather 

hold over from is- 





warnings I should 
like to sound is on 
the question of size. 
Be careful not to 
choose such small 
dimensions that your 
magazine will be dis- 
regarded; and, on 
the other hand, avoid 
having more pages 
than you can honest- 
ly fill with good 
reading matter. 
There are, of course, 3 
those who’ are in fa- 
vor of the vest- | 
pocket edition, but | 


organs. 


anc that of most edi- 
tors and_ readers 
with whom I have 
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| 
The acceptance of the house maga- | 
zine as a recognized literary held | 
prompts the publication of this series | 
of authoritative articles on the gen- | 
. . . | 

eral planning and publication of such 


The series will include ten articles, 
each distinct in itself. 


Subject matter covered by each | 
article is as follows: | 


1. Purpose of the Small Magazine { 
2. Physical Appearance 
. Planning the Editions 
4. Handling the Editorial Department 
5. Engravings and Layouts 
6. Editing the Copy 
my personal reaction || 7. Editorials and Humor 
8. Sustaining Reader Interest 
9. Distribution of Copies 
0. Budgeting the Magazine 


| sue to issue copy 
| which is not abso- 
lutely timely, and 
utilize it at a later 
date when contribu- 
tions are not so plen- 
tiful. 

Gauge your event- 
ual supply of copy 
carefully, and then 
decide upon your 
number of pages 
, or 8, or 16, or 24, 
or 32 (or in rare 
cases, such as rail- 
road magazines, 
more). The reason 
for the seemingly ar- 
bitrary figures given 
above is that printing 
papers, the way they 
are bought, cut more 











come in contact, is 
to regard these small 
copies like an advertisement one receives 
through the mail, to be lightly tossed into 
the waste basket. Personally, I would ad- 
vise against any copy smaller than 6x9 
inches (slightly smaller than this magazine), 
although in special cases a 5 x 7 inch, if 
very attractive, may “get by.” 

When first assuming editorial duties, one 
is very likely to figure on a good deal more 
copy than he will be able to collect regularly. 
The field is new and inspiration is ripe. 


“<é 


economically into 
these numbers. 

After you have decided upon your di- 
mensions and number of pages, your next 
problem will be your column width and type 
size. The two and three-column pages are 
most frequently seen. More columns— 
unless your publication is in newspaper form 
—are distracting to the eye and unattrac- 
tive. 

In choosing a type size it is well not to 
use anything smaller than 8 point for the 
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body of your reading matter, and 6 point 
for legends under cuts, etc., and 10 point 
for leading articles and editorials. If you 
have chosen fairly large dimensions for 
your magazine, such as 8 x 12 inches, you 
will do better to set the body in 10 point, 
using 8 point for legends and 12 point for 
editorials and leading articles. We would 
suggest that these two schemes are the 
most usual in publications of this type 
and present the best appearance. Captions 
(headings) and sub-heads, of course, will 
demand a larger size. If your body type 
is 8 point, your sub-heads and short articles 
may be 10 point. Sub-heads may even be 
the same size as the body, only in bold face 
or italic. Heads for more important articles 
may be run in 12 or 14 point; and your 
leading articles should be run in 10 point 
with a 14 point head. If 10 point is your 
body type, your small and sub-heads can 
be 12 point (sub-heads may be just 10 point 
bold face or italic); your more important 
heads should be 14 or 16 point; and your 


leading articles run in 12 point with a 16 
point head. 

Of course, it should be remembered that 
type may be made to look larger and more 
readable through the use of leading between 


the lines. Eight point solid will look small- 
er and be harder to read than 8 point lead- 
ed. (Leading is the placing of a thin piece 
of metal between the lines of type, which 
spaces them out.) The same effect as lead- 
ing may be obtained by using, say, an 8 
point tvpe on a 9 point base. This is known 
as “8 on 9,” and automatically spaces out 
the lines. In ordering your type, you should 
state whether you wish it set solid, leaded, 
or on a larger base. If you don’t know 
much about type, it is best to let your print- 
er make suggestions, as this is a very tech- 
nical subject and there is considerable va- 
riety in the various type fonts. Have your 
printer submit a page set in various sizes 
so you can judge the effect. 

It is best to avoid fancy types in small 
magazines, and to stick to one or two fonts. 
For the body, one of the plain types such 
as Century or Caslon or Scotch Roman is 
best. For the legends you may, if you wish, 
use something slightly more decorative, such 
as Goudy; and for your cover pages, where 
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you wish an artistic effect, Goudy or 
Bodoni or one of the Antique faces. Here 
again, it is best to trust to the printer or 
typesetter, who usually employs a_ high- 
grade typographer specializing in this field. 

In deciding upon your illustrations, you 
must always consider first your paper stock. 
A newspaper or super stock will not repro- 
duce half-tones satisfactorily, while a coat- 
ed (glazed) stock will. If you are repro- 
ducing photographs or shaded drawings, 
you will have to use half-tones. Line work 
and solid black and white can be reproduced 
in line etchings, which are made on copper 
or zinc. But this subject of engravings is 
very complicated and we shall devote time 
to it later in the series. 

The subject of covers presents quite a 
problem. <A self-cover—that is, a cover of 
the same stock as the body of your magazine 
—presents little additional expense, involv- 
ing only the money for the art work. But 
if you use your body stock for the cover, 
you will not be able to employ very lavish 
art work or to use photographs. You can 
use only a line drawing or conventional de- 
sign, and you will be able to use one color 
only. If, on the other hand, you feel your 
publication warrants an especially attractive 
cover, you will need to buy a stronger, more 
heavily enameled cover stock, particularly 
if you want two and three-color effects. One 
of the most popular covers in use on this 
type of magazine is a two-color cover made 
from a photograph or painting and printed 
on heavy, enameled stock. This will in- 
crease the cost of your issue considerably. 
But, on the other hand, it will increase the 
attractiveness of your publication a good 
deal more than that. This is a problem in 
expense that must be decided by the indi- 
vidual editor. 

The use of an additional color in the body 
of the book for running heads, initial cap- 
itals, etc., is very attractive, but it means a 
heavy additional cost and in most cases is 
not warranted. 

This sums up the problems which come 
up in planning the general appearance of 
the magazine. In the next article we shall 
take up the planning of the magazine, in- 
cluding subjects for cover, type of material, 
departmentalizing, etc. 
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Plates or Films in the Writer’s Camera 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Each of the Three Forms 
of Sensitive Photographic Material 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


S far as it is possible, the subject for 
each of the articles in this informal 
series of photographic chats with writers 
is based on definite questions asked me by 
readers of this magazine. By adopting this 
procedure, with regard to subject-material, 
I am reasonably sure of hitting upon a topic 
which is of interest to a great number of 
writers. In this article I shall endeavor 
to consider the question as to whether plates 
or films are best for the needs of the literary 
man or woman who is using a camera in 
connection with his or her literary work. 

There are not a few writers who hold 
the belief that the use of glass-plates in- 
volves having a well-equipped darkroom. 
Although I must admit that a darkroom is 
a great convenience, especially when much 
photographic work is to be done, such a 
room is not required to use plates success- 
fully. By means of a very convenient 
changing-bag it is now possible to fill plate- 
holders in daylight—out of doors, if neces- 
sary. By means of the same changing-bag 
it is possible to fill a plate developing-tank 
and to do one’s own photo-finishing in day- 
light. This fact answers the objection that 
a darkroom is necessary in order to use 
glass-plates. 

A great advantage of plates is that they 
may be obtained in a great variety of speeds, 
emulsions and sizes. It may be stated that 
for serious scientific research photography, 
such as is required in astronomy, engineer- 
ing, medical and nature work, the glass- 
plate still occupies an important position. 
Because of the firm base upon which the 
sensitive photographic emulsion is placed, 
it is possible to make very accurate math- 
ematical calculations. Furthermore, at this 
writing, the glass color-plate is the only 
commercially successful method to make 
photographs in natural color with an ordin- 


ary still camera. In motion pictures color- 
films have been produced successfully ; but, 
as yet, the average amateur or professional 
photographer has no color-film which he 
can use in a still camera. Without doubt 
such a film will make its appearance some 
day, but for the present, the glass-plate is 
supreme when it comes to reproducing the 
colors in a subject. It must be admitted 
that glass-plates are very likely to become 
broken and that in quantity they are heavy 
and bulky to carry about. Yet, most re- 
search work is carried on where there is am- 
ple space for storage and where the plates 
do not have to be carried very great dis- 
tances. However, with care and suitable 
protection, plates may be used anywhere 
and for any subject; but most writers do 
not have the assistance and the means to 
obtain the required protection. 

In most plate-cameras there is a ground- 
glass back for focusing. It must be admit- 
ted that to see the image of the subject, full 
plate-size, on the ground-glass, exactly as 
the lens sees the subject, is a tremendous 
help to the writer. In short, he knows posi- 
tively, before he makes the exposure, that 
his subject is in focus, that it is well com- 
posed, that he has included or excluded just 
what he wishes or does not wish to photo- 
graph, and that he can base his exposure- 
time on an accurate knowledge of the 
amount of light which the lens is able to 
transmit at the opening he has selected. 
For accuracy and the assurance of having 
included all that is wanted, the ground-glass 
is without an equal. Next to it in efficiency 
is the reflecting-mirror which is used on 
focal-plane reflecting cameras. Although a 
good view-finder is very serviceable, it can 
never be so accurate as the ground-glass 
which receives the image direct from the 
lens. Hence, the use of glass-plates in the 
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cameras made for them ensures the advan- 
tages of the ground-glass method of focus- 
ing. 

In recent years the cut film has made its 
appearance. This is simply a photographic 
emulsion which uses heavy celluloid as a 


base. It is intended to be used in the same 


manner as a glass-plate, in the same plate- 
holders and with the same care in filling the 
plateholders and doing the photofinishing. 


of weight and bulk of the 
and, of course, the 
For gen- 


The drawback 
glass-plate is removed; 
danger of breakage is eliminated. 
eral photography, and many branches of sci- 
entific work, the cut film meets all demands. 
However, it does not come in the variety 
of emulsions or which is an advan- 
tage of the glass-plate. Neither, as yet, can 
pictures in natural color be made with it, 
nor is it suited to exacting scientific re- 
search. However, it is a step in the right 
direction and it virtually affords the writer 
all the advantages of the plate-camera with- 


Sizes 


out some of the drawbacks. 

When we consider roll-films, we erfter an- 
other branch of photography, in the sense 
that we have a different type of camera, day- 
light-loading without the need of changing 
bag, daylight-loading developing-tank, less 
difficulty to obtain roll-films than plates or 
cut film, and a greater variety of cameras 
To be sure, we lose the advan- 
must 


and sizes. 
tage of ground-glass focusing and 
needs depend upon small view-finders, and 
we have little or no selection of different 
types of emulsions for the work to be done. 
However, for the rank and file of writers, 
the roll-film camera is equal to every de- 
mand. 

Then there is the film pack which com- 
prises twelve separate pieces of film in a 
container which fits into a film-pack adapter 
and is arranged to permit one piece of film 
after another to be brought into position to 
receive the light from the lens. The film 
used is not as thick as cut film. The advan- 
tage of the film-pack is that it permits many 
exposures at one loading, one or more ex- 
posed films may be removed and developed 
before the rest of the pack is exposed, and 
it may be used on plate-cameras with the 
advantage of ground-glass focusing. Also 
there is no danger of breakage, and bulk 
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and weight are reduced to the minimum. 
Film-packs in the popular sizes are readily 
obtainable in many places. There is not as 
yet, a wide selection of emulsions for spe- 
cial work. 

From the preceding paragraphs it must be 
evident to the reader that the three forms 
of sensitive photographic material designed 
to receive the negative image have advan 
tages and disadvantages. There is not one 
which may be pointed out as meeting every 
requirement. The fact is that this is true 
of lenses, cameras, shutters, and many photo- 
graphic accessories. Thus it all comes back 
to the importance of the writer deciding 
upon the work he wishes to do and then 
selecting the best available equipment for 
that particular work. However, much of the 
success depends upon an accurate knowl- 
edge of the particular emulsion which one 
selects. For example, if we select a pan- 
chromatic plate or cut film—sensitive to all 
colors, including red—we would have to be 
very careful to avoid letting any light, even 
the darkroom red light, from shining on the 
plate or film before it was completely devel- 
oped. On the other hand, if we used the 
ordinary orthochromatic plate or film we 
need not be quite so careful and we could 
develop it, if we wished, by the red light of 
the darkroom lamp. Each plate, cut film, 
roll-film, and film-pack requires special 
treatment suited to its own type of emulsion 
and manufacture. This special treatment 
begins with seeing to it that the correct ex- 
posure for that plate or film is given, and 
that each subsequent step is in strict accord 
with the instructions of the manufacturer. 

Would I advise the writer to use plates 
or would I advise him to use films? From 
what I have tried to make clear in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, I believe that the writer 
will agree that I can not advise without 
knowing the individual writer’s desires, his 
experience and the work he has in hand. 
Generally speaking, I believe that the aver- 
age man or woman who is using a camera 
in connection with literary work will find 
that films, especially roll-films, will meet 
most requirements. If the writer is asso- 
ciated with some school, college or uni- 
versity in research work, I believe that plates 

(Continued on page 56) 
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ROM close observation, I believe that 
the best results in this life are obtained 
by the man or woman who hitches his or 
her wagon to a star and then allows noth- 
ing to shake him or her from the ladder 
leading to it. If you dilly-dally around, do- 
ing first one thing and then another, con- 
stantly changing your goal, the chances are 
that you never will be satisfied with your- 
self. You certainly will not hit what you 
are aiming at, because as soon as you start 
in one direction you decide to run off at 
a tangent after some alluring butterfly. 

Take writing, for instance. There is prob- 
ably nothing that can cause greater discour- 
agement and more reason for abandoning 
your desire to be an author than a steady 
accumulation of rejection slips. And yet, 
if*you stick to it long enough, the rewards 
are wholly satisfying. 

If you are determined to write, and have 
definitely made up your mind that you will 
not be sidetracked, you will eventually suc- 
ceed. But there are many things that may 
tend to send you astray. 

For instance, you may be short of cash 
and may have to work in order to finance 
yourself until your writing brings in a sub- 
stantial return. If such is the case, you do 
not have to be particularly concerned about 
the kind of position you hold, or what 
chances there are for future advancement, 
because you are not interested in future ad- 
vancement along that line; your aim in life 
is to become a successful writer. 

But it does very much matter if you are 
compelled to take a position that pays but 
little salary and has such long hours that 
you are not able to find enough time to 
write. And this may be the case if you are 
not equipped to do some special kind of 
work. 

It is about a special kind of work that 
I now want to tell you—stenography. 








FINANCING YOUR WRITING ABILITY 








Shorthand—a Boon to the Writer 


By WINSTON STRAWN 


A great many men have the idea that 
stenography is for women only. Such men 
are usually ignorant of the fact that there 
are some firms that will employ only male 
stenographers. 

Take the case of a young man with whom 
I am acquainted. He is a good shorthand 
writer and a rapid operator of a typewriter. 
No doubt, he could secure a position with 
some commercial concern with which he 
would rise rapidly, but his initial salary 
would be small, and, besides, he has his 
heart set on being a writer. Therefore, he 
has taken a position which holds out prac- 
tically no promise of advancement. But it 
does pay good money! 

A commercial firm in New York will pay 
anywhere from $12 to $35 a week for the 
services of a good stenographer, the aver- 
age being about $20. Many law offices pay 
from $35 to $60 a week for good male 
stenographers, the average, in this case, be- 
ing about $40. However, the law office 
holds out very little promise of advance- 
ment and that is the reason for their high- 
er salaries. 

My writer friend, however, did not care 
about advancement. He applied for and 
secured a position with a law firm at an 
initial salary of $45 a week. Four months 
later, his services having been found satis- 
factory, his salary was advanced to $47.50 
and six months later to $50 a week. His 
hours are from nine o'clock in the morning 
to five o’clock at night, with one hour at 
noon for lunch, and he receives an annual 
vacation of three weeks with full salary. If 
he has to work later than five o'clock, he is 
paid from $1 to $2 an hour overtime, in ad- 
dition to being allowed $1.50 for dinner. 
This enables him to live comfortably and, 
at the same time, he has plenty of time for 
writing. 

His work in the law office is very inter- 
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esting and he has already obtained a num- 
ber of plots from the information that has 
passed through his hands. In addition to 
this, he has access to the firm’s library, con- 
taining the reports of all the court cases 
held in the country for years back. This 
is another good source for story data, for 
he gains a keen insight into human nature 
from these reports. 

While it is true that some firms will em- 
ploy only male stenographers, there are a 
great many law offices that also employ 
women, though the salaries are not quite 
so high. In fact, a good woman _ stenog- 
rapher in a New York City law office usual- 
ly starts at $30 a week and rises to $40, 
though there are some cases where they rise 
to $50 or more. 

You may think that the case of my friend 
is an exceptional one but I can assure you 
that it is not. There is seldom a time when 
the law firms are not looking for good 
stenographers and they are willing to pay 
excellent salaries in order to get them. Se- 
curing a position like this not only enables 
you to finance yourself until you gain a firm 
footing in the writing profession, but it 
gives you the practice that will be very help- 
ful to you in writing. 

Now I do not want any of my readers 
to obtain the idea that they can study short- 
hand and immediately take a job in a law 
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office at $50 a week. Far from it! First 
of all, you must be a good stenographer, and 
by that I do not mean fair or passing. Then, 
too, you must know the ropes. But if you 
are a good stenographer and have some 
knowledge of law work, I do not doubt 
but that you could secure a position within 
a short time. 

Usually the best method is to take a classi- 
fied directory and make a list of the law 
firms. Then visit each one personally and 
interview the chief stenographer. Don’t 
be afraid to show him what you can do. 
The chances are that before you have visit- 
ed ten or twenty firms, you will have secured 
a positian. 

If you do not care to have somebody else 
as your boss and yet you need the cash, 
branch out as a public stenographer. Ad- 
vertise your services. Offer to report meet- 
ings, etc., for your local papers. News- 
papers, as a rule, pay very well for such 
work. Many tired business men would like 
to dictate some matters in the privacy of 
their own homes in the evening. They may 
not have thought of it heretofore, but what’s 
to prevent your bringing it to their atten 
tion? And if your work is good and y@ur 
prices not too high, the chances are that 
they will be repeat customers. 

Truly, shorthand is one of the keys to 
success. It will fit all kinds of locks, espe- 
cially with the help of a little imagination. 


PSEUDONYM 


Here is my hidden self 
Whom no one knows; 
I may be grave or gay, 
None shall oppose. 


And I may twist my words 
To scorn or laughter, 

Find beauty here or there 
None follows after 


Seeking my inmost thought, 
How knowledge came 

For I am safe behind 

My pseudo-name! 
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“Returned with Thanks” 


By GREGG HAZLETT 


What is more disheartening and dis- 
couraging to a young writer than to have 
the manuscript, over which he has spent 
many hours of careful thought, returned 
to him along with a slip saying, “Returned 
with thanks” or something similar! 

It is disheartening. That is why so many 
would-be writers fail. They do not believe 
in themselves. And if the writer has not 
faith in his work and its value, how can he 
expect to interest the public in his essay, 
article, story, or poem? 

Therefore, right here is where the re- 
jected manuscript means success or failure. 
A rejected manuscript may be the very best 
path to your success. There is no reason 
whatever for discouragement when that 


“Thank you for submitting” slip comes back 
to you with your carefully prepared sheets. 


There is more reason for sending the editor 
“thanks.” Just look over your work again 
—you have had more time to think about 
the subject—and see if you cannot find some 
way to improve it. Rewrite if necessary, 
then try again. If it persists in being re- 
turned to you, reconsider the whole work. 

Is it a story? Or is it only an attempt 
to tell a story? Have you written some- 
thing others will think interesting? Has it 
interest and charm? Are the characters 
real, or only phantoms? Are the conver- 
sations you’ve introduced natural and do 
they help along the development of the 
story-plot, or are they stilted and altogether 
out of place? 

Is it an essay? Or is it only an attempt to 
express thoughts when in reality there’s 
not a single thought in the whole thing? Is 
it upon a subject that is likely to appeal to 
the people as a whole, or to those for whom 
the periodical is specially published ? 

Is it an article? If so, is it worth while, 
or is it upon a worn-out topic that’s been 
used over and over again until it has lost 
all worth? Is it likely to attract attention? 
Are you sure it’s not too long? 


Is it a poem? If it is, is it really poetry, 
or only rhyme or jingle? Is its metre cor- 
rect? Do the rhymes rhyme? Has it beauty 
of expression, something that will catch 
the reader’s ear? 

These questions and many more are to be 
thought out when reconsidering a rejected 
manuscript. They should have been thought 
about before sending off your work; per- 
haps you did, but the rejected manuscript 
will make you examine it more carefully to 
try and find what’s wrong, and if the re- 
jection was caused by any defect in your 
work. 

Manuscripts are not so often returned be- 
cause of defective work as they are because 
the subject is not suited to the magazine 
to which it was sent. Consider this in your 
discouragement. Keep faith with yourself. 
And do all you can to find out just where 
such writing is wanted. Make sure your 
work is the very best you can do, then send 
it off to another publication. 

A rejected manuscript may mean success, 
or it may mean failure. Success because 
he, to whom a story is returned, kept faith 
with himself and went to work all the 
harder. Failure because that same self- 
confidence is lacking and discouragement 
is allowed to prevail. 

Do not think that the many successful 
authors whose works you see in magazines 


_and those whose books are in the stores and 


libraries have not known the rejection slip. 
Yes, they all have! A few like Bret. Harte 
and Dickens never had work returned to 
them. However, they are exceptions. I am 
sorry not to know about present-day authors 
of fame, but I can make a guess that most 
of them have had to climb the hill Difficulty 
like the rest of us. 

Any one may believe that because a man 
has won success, he has never known fail- 
The truth is that only he who has 
Those 


ure. 
failed can win the truest success. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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"TIS EVER THUS 


N Editor sat in his easy chair, 
In his easy chair sat he. 
And all of the office smiled upon 
The sight of his industry. 
The sight of his industry. 


Now bring me my pipe, and bring me my 
And bring me my handy rule. 
I’1] teach you to measure the Mss. 
As taught by the modern school. 
As taught by the modern school. 


This one is too long, and this is too short, 
And this one is typed in blue. 
This has a new name, and this is too old, 
Not one of the lot will do. 
Not one of the lot will do. 


No need to wade through them, nor weigh them with care, 
Just give them a sweep of the eye. 
Then fold in a neat little note of regret. 
And send to the sweet by and by. 
And send to the sweet by and by. 


But I’ve got to have something to fill up the page. 
Just toss up the pile in the air. 
I’ll grab as they come down, no matter what comes, 
In that way I’ll treat them all fair. 
In that way I’ll treat them all fair. 
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Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Forty-five in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


The Poetic Solvent 


N a recent article dealing with the differ- 

ence between poetry and rhetoric, we 
pointed out one reason why writers fail to 
produce poetry. Many writers, knowing 
that their work is the product of intense 
emotion, think that it must be poetical. They 
have failed because they attempted to ele- 
vate their emotion to infinity instead of 
getting it down to the individual and the 
personal. 

Another failing sometimes prevents other- 
wise creditable work from being poetry. 
Many alleged poems written in fairly cred- 
itable verse have come to my notice lately 
that were not poetry at all. The writers 
had something personal and individual to 


say, and yet they did not succeed in makiag’ 


poetry out of it. Perhaps they were troubled 
themselves, wondering whether or not it was 
poetry ; perhaps they knew that it was not, 
and yet could not tell wherein they had 
failed. 

Perhaps we can offer a test that will help 
the would-be poet to know whether he has 
produced poetry. Let us consider a simple 
parallel: water is a solvent for salt. Some 
other fluids are not. We can easily tell by 
tasting a good many liquids whether they 
contain very much salt, but we can not make 
a fluid dissolve that useful substance unless 
it will dissolve it. Just so, some kinds of 
language can, and others can not, hold in 
solution the saving salt of poetry. 

Here are two lists of lines or stanzas that 
have been presented as poetry or at least 
verse. Perhaps by looking at them we can 
decide that one list contains something that 
the other does not : 


] 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November. 


King Henry the Eighth to six spouses was 
wedded: 
One died, one survived, two divorced, two 
beheaded. 
The three stood calm and silent 
And looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose: 
And forth three chiefs came spurring 
3efore that great array; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew, 
And lifted high their shields and flew 
To win the narrow way. 
Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 
Old Grimes is dead, that good old man— 
We ne’er shall see him more; 
He used to wear a long black coat, 
All buttoned down before. 
II 
Ah, broken is the golden bowl! the spirit 
flown forever. 
Let the bell toll!—a saintly soul floats on the 
Stygian river. 
While the cock, with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


To die—to barter with oblivion 
The heart-tire and the pain for dreamless sleep, 
Were gain indeed, if that were all. 
Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 
A shout that tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frightened the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
Dim-paneled in the painted scene of sleep. 
Oh, good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth. 


O, for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delvéd earth, 

Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt 

mirth! 

Oh, for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth; 

That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim. 


Too low they build who build beneath the stars. 
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We might almost offer these two lists as 
a sort of test for would-be poets. It will 
not do hastily to say that one list is better 
than the other, but we can maintain that 
they are different. Those who prefer one 
of these lists and can in some measure do 
what it does, may aspire to be poets. Those 
who prefer the other, and who can better 
do what it does, would better attempt some 
other kind of writing. 

To cut short suspense, let us at once de- 
clare the first list to be mere versification and 
the second to be poetry. And in order to 
forestall the indignant protests of those who 
would like to shift one or more examples 
from each list to the other, let us prove our 
point. 

The characteristic of the first list is, state- 
ment of facts—useful, or interesting, or sub- 
lime, or commonplace facts. If these lines 
are none of them poetry, we can not say it is 
because they are not true, or dignified, or in- 
teresting, or emotional, or useful. At least 
one excerpt in the list meets each of these 
requirements. What, then, do they lack? 
what quality have the selections in the sec- 
ond list in common to be found in none of 
the first list? 

The answer to these questions is likely to 
prove a bit startling, at least when first dis- 
covered. The quality shared by every ex- 
tract in the second group is that it contains 
at least one statement that is not, literally 
speaking, true. What are we to make of 
this? Are we to agree with Francis Bacon 
that “Poetry is the mixture of a lie that doth 
ever add pleasure?” 

First glance would appear to justify this 
statement: No bowl breaks when a person 
dies ; the crowing of a cock can not scatter 
darkness; the shot of the farmers at Con- 
cord was not heard twenty miles, let alone 
around the world; one can not trade with 
oblivion; no shout was ever loud enough to 
tear the roof of hell. And what shall we 
say of the last specimen? What does sun- 
burnt mirth taste like? How can we have a 
glass full of the warm South? Whoever saw 
a glass with a mouth, let alone a purple 
stained one? Every one of these statements, 
taken literally, is not only false, but absurd. 
Are we to say, then, that poetry consists of 
false and absurd statements ? 
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Well, I fear that we must; but immedi- 
ately we must qualify that statement. Only 
a certain kind of falseness, a certain degree 
of absurdity will do. It has already occurred 
to many of my readers that these statements, 
false though they literally are, contain a sort 
of truth above fact that is truer than any 
fact can be. 

The business of the poet is to suggest 
rather than to say the thing. He must al- 
ways speak in a kind of riddle, and he must 
do it generally by employing what we usu- 
ally call figurative language or trope. Now 
a trope is merely a device for wakening the 
imagination. When we say, “My love is like 
a red, red rose,” we are suggesting the 
beauty of the beloved by comparing it to 
the beauty of the flower. The effect of this 
suggestion is infinitely stronger than would 
be the literal statement, ‘““My love is beauti- 
ful.” We accept it although it is not liter- 
ally true. The poet’s love has neither stam- 
ens nor petals nor leaves, nor—we hope- 
thorns; yet we disregard these dissimilar- 
ities, and see only the beauty that they have 
in common. 

This likening of one thing to another, 
called simile, is the commonest of all figures. 
More effective by far is metaphor, the figure 
that identifies one thing with another: “Ah! 
broken is the golden bowl.’’ In simile, the 
poet might have said, “The death of this 
woman is like the breaking of a golden 
bowl.” This trope too is beautiful, but it 
lacks the-compression and the force of the 
metaphor. 

In metaphor, then, we may say that we 
have found the poetic solvent. For the av- 
erage writer, metaphor is the language of 
poetry, and without it or its equivalent, he 
can not write poetry. Whoever feels that 
his talent is more for the writing of facts in 
straightforward fashion, may as well decide 
to write magazine articles or short-stories 
or text books or novels. He may write 
verse, but he is not likely to produce poetry. 

For those who are unwilling to accept my 
unsupported word, a superfluity of corrobor- 
ation awaits. Says Max Muller, “Metaphor 
is one of the most powerful engines in the 
construction of human speech, and without 
it we can hardly imagine how any language 
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could have progressed beyond the simplest 
rudiments.” 

Since that quotation does not bear spe- 
cifically on poetry, suppose we quote a few 
more: 

“Of all the figures of speech, none 
comes so near to painting as metaphor. 
Its peculiar effect is to give light and 
strength to description; to make intel- 
lectual ideas in some sort visible to the 
eye, by giving them color, and sub- 
stance, and sensible qualities.” 

—Blair’s Rhetoric 


“Metaphor, indeed, of all the figures, 
comes nearest to painting, enabling us 
to clothe at will the most abstract ideas 
with life, form, color, and motion, and 
to ‘give to airy nothing a local habita- 


” 


tion and a name.’ 
—Hart’s Rhetoric 


“Metaphors, similes, hyperboles, and 
personifications, are the poet’s colors.” 
—Herbert Spencer in The Philosophy 
of Style. 


Spencer, of course, includes other figures 


of speech; and indeed all of them have their 
place and their use. 
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For those who still question the truth of 
what I assert, let me suggest one more test. 
Sometimes the verse itself confuses us be- 
cause we naturally associate poetry with the 
verse form. Let us try putting some non- 
figurative verse into prose, taking as few 
liberties with the writer’s words as will suf- 
fice to break rhyme and meter. 

The shades of night were falling fast, 

As through an Alpine village pass’d 

A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice 

A banner with this strange device — 
“Excelsior !” 

The shades of night were falling fast, as 
a youth, who bore amid snow and ice a 
banner with the strange motto “Excelsior,” 
passed through an Alpine village. 

The liberties with the words are surpris- 
ingly few; yet the lines are just plain prose. 
The original was rather good verse, but not 
poetry. 

But Thou canst hear the ocean in one shell, 

And see the whole world’s winter in one leaf. 

But you can hear in one shell the ocean 
and can see in one leaf the whole world’s 
winter. 

The harmonious arrangement of words 
is broken, but the essential poetry remains. 





TO WRITE GREAT POETRY 


For the great treatment of great themes 
in Epic, and yet more in Dramatic poetry, 
think of what is required! Not mere fancy, 
not mere emotion, but a wide and lofty 
imagination, a full and flexible style, a copi- 
ous and ready vocabulary, an ear for ver- 
bal melody and all its cadences, profound 
knowledge of men, women, and things in 
general, a congenital and cultivated .sense 
of form—the foundation of beauty and ma- 
jesty alike, in all art; an experience of all 
the passions, yet the attainment to a cer- 
tain majestic freedom from servitude to 
these ; the descriptive, lyrical, and reflective 
capacity ; abundance and variety of illustra- 
tion, These are the qualifications of 
the writers that have stirred, and still stir, 
in its worthier portion, the admiration, rev- 
erence, and gratitude of mankind. 

Even this does not exhaust the requisite 
endowments of those who aspire to write 


great poetry. Their sympathy with all that 
is demands from them a fund of practical 
good sense, too often lacking in merely ly- 
rical poets—a circumstance that may render 
the work less attractive to the average per- 
son, and may even make it seem to such to 
be wanting in genius altogether . 


They will be found to be neither extrav- 
agant optimists nor extravagant pessimists, 
but wise teachers and indulgent moralists; 
neither teaching nor preaching overmuch in 
their verse, but unintentionally and almost 
unconsciously communicating their wisdom 
to others by radiation. Dante always speaks 
of Virgil as “Il Saggio.” 


Architecture, sculpture, music, the kin- 
dred of his own art, must be appreciated 
by him; and nothing that affects mankind 
is alien to him.—Alfred Austin, in “The 
Bridling of Pegasus.” 
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THE NEW PHILOSOPHY 
S a direct contradistinction to the ma- 
terialism of the times, the works df 
contemporary writers show a distinct trend 
to the spiritual. It is but certain that out of 
such clear perception and desire will come 
forth a clearer, simpler, and purer expres- 
sion, setting forth entirely new and original 
concepts of normal everyday living. There 
are other indications that this trend of litera- 
ture to the spiritual is being emphasized and 
openly acknowledged. 

One such instance occurred recently at 
the University of Missouri, during the an- 
nual Journalism Week. A speaker, who is 
herself a writer and reviewer, after a scath- 
ing denunciation of the present-day output 
of abnormal fiction, expressed a desire for 
a school of literature in which the student- 
writers “would write honestly of the clean, 
normal, everyday life that is about us.” 

In stressing the need of a cultivation of 
this faculty of picking out the good in hu- 
man life, it is only logical that the writer 
must absorb, with every means in his pow- 
er, everything that is beautiful and helpful 
in life in order to keep before him those 
ideals, which are beacon lights along the 
rough shores of the sea of literature. 

When writers thus remind themselves of 
their own need and desire for the good and 
beautiful in everything, in order that they 
may keep clear their own inner light, there 
may be reasonably expected of such an ex- 
pression of these ideals, that readers, too, 
will find their desire for the fine and beau- 
tiful in life duly satisfied by that expres- 
sion. 


GOOD MANAGEMENT 
ONSERVATION of time and energy 
is an important consideration in the 
good management of a writer’s business. 
Waste effort in writing and in business meth- 
ods comes more often from poor arrange- 
ment than from any other cause. 


Proper placing of material, reference 
works, and other paraphernalia, necessary 
to the writing of the article; the elimination 
of waste motion; the elimination of inactiv- 
ity, both mental and physical; and avoid- 
ance of waste in plotting and construction, 
are big factors in the saving of expense. 

Perhaps the most prominent single ele- 
ment in this arrangement is the task idea. 
Careful planning of each day’s work con- 
stitutes a task which is to be solved. This 
task should specify, not only what is to be 
done, but how it is to be done, and the time 
allowed for it. The task should be so reg- 
ulated that the writer’s output will be well 
suited to his work, both in quality and quant- 
ity. Successful management of the writer’s 
business consists very largely in preparing 
for and carrying out these daily tasks. 





TURNING TO YOUTH 


O finer manifestation of the high ideals 
and purposes of the present day and 
life can be found, than that found among 
the young people of today. As in corrob- 
oration of this view of the straightforward 
living of the young people of this genera- 
tion, comes the declaration of the dean of 
the women of the University of Illinois. 
Speaking before several hundred students 
and graduates of the university, the speaker 
declared: “When I wish to renew my faith 
in the order of things, I turn to youth every 
time. The young people of today, as well 
as their elders, are thinking of their lives 
in terms of service, in terms of purpose. 
For every individual youth who is centered 
in the spotlight of infamous publicity, there 
are thousands who are pursuing their way 
in the fine, steady mode of purposeful liv- 
ing.” 

It is only apparent that the writer can 
profit from these expressions. The want of 
a material that is vigorous, fresh, and above 
all, interesting, can be found in the youth of 

(Continued on page 60) 
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The Writer’s Silent Partner 


Do you conduct a little clipping bureau of 
your own? 

Absurd query? No, not at all. Espe- 
cially if you are engaged in creative writ- 
ing. Fiction, articles of unusual get-up 
and instructive travel articles are often en- 
hanced by the proper utilizing of this great 
weapon of the author, his literary morgue. 

Just what can this literary morgue be? 
Is it anything like its namesake that is to be 
found in principal cities telling its tales of 
gruesome tragedy, grotesque accidents, 
grim death and ghastly stories of loss of 
ail earthly connection ? 

Does the author’s morgue divulge as 
vitally interesting facts and stories as does 
its counterpart in real life? The answer 
lies in personal experiments. If you have 
tried it you will understand, if not, you 
will scarcely credit the word of a stranger. 
You will doubt that such a measure could 
be so intrinsically valuable to the inventor 
of intriguing plots for the betterment of, 
and picturizing of his reader’s daily life. 

Like the morgue that sets out with ‘its 
morbid surroundings and daily pours forth 
its sad stories of life; so will your morgue 
more dignifiedly termed, the clipping bureau, 
serve you with tid-bits of vital information 
when you need it most. 

For instance, you are engaged in writing 
a story of ancient Scotland, along the lines 
that Walter Scott has glorified. You could 
use some interesting data which you could 
freely inject to give your tale that appear- 
ance of wholesomeness and veracity that 
you can present only when you know of 
what you write. 

You will seek through your files and find 
a piece clipped from a daily newspaper de- 
tailing the finding of another of those an- 
cient bowls, surrounded by crude altars of 
boulders, the discovery of ancient Druid 
knives and contrivances that would merit 
the instant attention and interest of your 
reader. Thus rewarded you will smile and 


work more fervently for the success of 
your story. 

Or, mayhap, you are writing a story of 
romance. Of the glorious days when 
knighthood was in flower.* Of the days 
when the horse was the most splendid and 
revered of animals, if such a word could 
be used to designatesthe master’s love for 
his praiseworthy steed, and you may want 
to impress this feeling on your readers, as 
you have had it impressed on you. Rum- 
maging through your file, you will run 
across another of those little clippings. 
This one will tell you of an unique carving 
on some cliffs in England. These cliffs are 
the noted chalk cliffs that greet the traveler 
with their grayish whiteness. The clipping 
will tell you of the monument to the horse 
carved in the side of one of the largest of 
these. The horse stands out in a huge re- 
lief pattern and is enormous; his posjtion 
there, too, is prominent, meeting the gaze 
of every one traveling thereby. Is it not 
of real value in your work? 

If you are one of those, who like Poe, 
found solace in imagining and delighting 
in the manufacture of intricate puzzles 
along both mysterious and detective chan- 
nels, you shall have but to consult—your 
files for clippings along this channel. It 
is perfectly obvious to any one, that some- 
thing that has already transpired is proof 
enough of its possibility of enaction. There- 
fore, if you must have mystery, why not 
use one that has already been proved pos- 
sible. 

Your newspapers and news-magazines of 
today are so full of romantic love stories; 
true ones, to be sure, that the writer of these 
fancifully happy yarns need not fear a 
dearth of material. Instead, he should 
rummage through the wealth of ready facts, 
weed out the unessential and trite ones, and 
file the others away against a time when 
ideas will not come as readily as they do at 
the moment. 
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You may like the story of the little maid 
who by her ever-ready attention to her mas- 
ter’s welfare saves his jewels from clever 
thieves, and ultimately, wins her master, 
who, of course, is the staid old bachelor of 
song and story. 

Or you may prefer that one about the 
young woman of ’78 being united with her 
long-lost pal of ‘81. Trite? Perhaps, but 
it has occurred as late as two days ago in 
very close proximity to the place where I 
now sit. The new twist to the old tale, 
serves the purpose well. 

Your sea stories, too, will profit by your 
reading of sea journals and filing away the 
little items of interest you may find therein. 
Pseudo-scientific tales of Atlantis, the moon, 
Mars and the North Pole, too, can stand 
some little reality from the fact-backed ar- 
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ticles you read. As an instance, an article 
recently appeared in the papers about some 
sort of transition on Mars. Then there 
was something about the moon which I did 
not take the precaution of clipping and con- 
sequently lost the entire meaning thereof, 
to my disgust, for, you know, I am inter- 
ested in just such things. 

If you, through these inconsequential 
little sentences, should decide that there is 
some value in keeping up a bureau of your 
own, I shall feel that I have succeeded in 
my mission of aiding those who, like myself, 
are continually treading on the feet of the 
Muse, cajoling and using gentle persuasion 
to make it smile on them, whether that smile 
will eventually be metamorphosed into wel- 
come publicity or the Almighty Dollar. 


THIS FREEDOM 
(After Hutchinson) 


When the Muse won’t be coaxed 
Or cudgelled to say 

Some poetic thing 
In a poetic way. 


The vers libre scrawler 
Need never despair, 
Need rend nor his gown 
Nor proverbial hair ; 


He lays hold his pencil, 
He screws his brow sage, 

Runs a trickle of prose 
Down a margin of page; 


And nobody knows it, 
No one but he, 

That he’s writ pure dribble 
And not poetry. 


ALEXANDER FLAUMENHAFPT. 
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W BOOK REVIEWS 





Chains 

The dozen or so short stories comprising 
Theodore Dreiser’s latest effort, “Chains” 
are rather weak links at best. The subtitle, 
“The lesser novels and stories of Theodore 
Dreiser,” is quite correct as an indicator 
of the literary worth of these stories. The 
compilation of these stories embraces a 
period of more than ten years, and repre- 
sents the inclusion of some of Mr. Dreiser’s 
earlier works into a permanent form. 

A close analysis of the stories shows 
that they are more in the run of news- 
paper feature articles than fictional works. 
“Chains,” the longest and at the same time 
the poorest of the pieces, loses much of its 
force through the method of presentation 
Mr. Dreiser used in its writing. The story 
is rather weak in dramatic action, being on 
the whole a social sermon, rather than an 
exploitation of character and incident. The 
story “Fulfillment” follows the same gen- 
eral plan that characterizes “Chains.” 

“Typhoon” and “Sanctuary” are two 
stories obsessed with the sex theme. Other 
stories, when veering sharply away from the 
sex element, rise to a full crescendo of gen- 
ius. It is the story, “St. Columbia and the 
River,” which holds the greatest appeal for 
the reader. Dreiser has struck a high lit- 
erary note in characterization with his por- 
trayal of McGlathery, the Irishman, who is 
employed in building a tube under the Hud- 
son river. 

“Phantom Gold” is equally as good, be- 
cause of the fine sense of dialect use which 
was employed in its fashioning. |The de- 
lineation of the character, Old McQueeder is 
one of the most interesting parts of the story. 


“Chains.” By Theodore Dreiser. $2.00. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 





Psychology—A Simplification 


One of the problems which confronts 
the writer is to find something which his 
characters can do in an astonishingly well 
and characteristic manner. To solve this 


problem the writer must have a thorough 
grasp of his character’s psychology. With 
the amazing growth in this infant science, 
psychological studies have taken on an added 
significance both for the writer and the 
reader. 

The command of the instincts, the action 
and reaction of the character, all are based 
on some fundamental law of human psy- 
chology. The pressing need of the day is 
for a simplification of this science, and such 
a simplification is given in the combined 
work of Loyd Ring Coleman and Saxe Com- 
mins, “Psychology, A Simplification.” 

selieving that psychology has emerged 
as a distinct science the authors have treat- 
ed the subject in a new way, their valuable 
treatise making one of the most general 
books on psychology yet written. | While 
the authors did not follow any one certain 
school they have combined the principles of 
“ach to make for a more accurate expound- 
ing. Written in a vigorous narrative spirit 
the book is worth-while reading for every 
one. 

Each chapter in the book covers the es- 
sentials of different schools of psychology 
and their leaders. As a general textbook 
“Psychology—A Simplification” is the most 
important contribution to science in recent 
years. 

“Psychotogy—A Simplification.” 


Ring Coleman and Saxe Commins. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. 


By Loyd 
$3.00. 


Advertising Copy 
Heretofore advertising has been thought 
of in terms of pure commercialism, with 


nothing of the art of literature in it. The 
rapid strides of this moving business force 
during the past ten years have made it the 
foster sister of literature. Free-lance writ- 
ers are learning to apply its principles of ad- 
dress in their daily work, and in following 
its dictates are becoming firm advocates of 
it as a literary science in itself. It is enough 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Question and Answer Department 





22 FE. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





This department is for the use of our readers. 
be answered in this department by the editorial staff of WRITER’S DIGEST. Address all 


questions and comments to QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT, |Vriter’s Digest, 


Questions touching upon literary topics will 








A. S. B.—Your question was referred 

to Mr. Thomas Kennedy who conducts the 
poetry department of Writer’s Dicest. 
Mr. Kennedy’s answer to your question 
was: “In a succession of words of one sylla- 
ble each, the accent falls just where the 
sense demands.” 
G. 
magazines about your material. 
ment of the essay contest of this magazine 
will be announced in the near future. 


D. R.—Query the editors of house 
Announce- 


J. K. B.—The following quality magazines 
use essays: Atlantic, Harpers, Scribners, and 
the American Mercury. 


J. S—Articles appearing in the scientific 
journals usually are written by experts or 
by experimentalists who are advocating a 
theory and want to benefit by the publicity 
Scientific articles, 


the magazine will give it. 
if written in a popular vein, may be accept- 
ed for publication in newspapers and mag- 
azines by a syndicate. 


G. S.—A magazine devoted to this phase 
of writing is published by the Palmer School 
of Authorship, Palmer Building, Hollywood, 


Calif. 


J. W. L.—Publications devoted to marine 
and shipping news are: Gulf Marine Reg- 
ister, 609 Iberville Street, New Orleans, La. ; 
Funnel, 21 State St.. New York; Gulf 
Ports Magazine, 630 Common St., New Or- 
leans, La.; Marine News, 26 Water St., 
New York; Marine Review, Penton Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio; Maritime Register, 
Gold St., New York; National Marine, 268 
Pearl St., New York; and The Naval 
Monthly, 83 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 


H. G. R.---Everybody’s and the Amer- 
ican use human interest stories as do the 
following syndicates to which you can sub- 
mit your work: New York World Syndi- 
cate, Pulitzer Building, New York; Public 
Ledger Syndicate, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and Newspaper Feature 
Service, Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 

J. C.—Whriter’s Dicest is in the need 
of short verse for fillers in its general read- 
Poems should refer directly to 
Humor- 


ing section. 
some phase of the writer’s craft. 
ous poems are especially wanted. A _ full- 
page poem is printed each month. — This 
poem is usually of four or five stanzas, 
about twenty lines deep as a whole. 


l. Y. W.—The following magazines use 
musical news: American Organ Monthly, 
159 I. 48th St., New York; Diapason, 306 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Ittude, 1712 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn.; Music, 
527 Fifth Ave., New York; Music News, 
Straus Building, Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; Musical America, 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York; Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York; and Musician, 901 Steinway 
Building, New York. 


R. E. P.—Illlustrations are never furnish- 
ed by authors unless the article is a special- 
ized news story or unless the story depends 
upon the illustrations for its body substance. 
When a fiction story is accepted for pub- 
lication the publisher arranges for the illus- 
trations. When submitting photographs 
with special articles, it is best to submit a 
glossy print instead of the dull print. The 
size of the photograph is not so important 
as the clearness and gloss. Magazines as a 
rule do not specify size of photographs want- 
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ed, because by so doing they discourage con- 
tributors of prints which are desirable, but 
not of the size specified. 

F. C. S.—Send your articles direct to the 
magazines or syndicates which use the type 
of articles you write. A list of magazine 
markets can be found in the department in 
Wrirer’s Dicest devoted to market tips. 


K. C. McL.—Write a personal letter to 
Isaac Rosengarten, editor of Jewish Forum, 
2000 Broadway, New York, and give him 
complete information about your manuscript 
submittance. Keep this department inform- 
ed of your progress in the matter. 

H. S—The C. V. Newspaper Service 
Syndicate, 350 Madison Ave., New York, 
and the World Color Cartoon Service, 714 
Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo., are in the mar- 


ket for cartoons. 


G. B. S—The National Humane Review, 
80 Howard St., Albany, N. Y.; Our Ani- 
mals, 2500 Sixteenth St., San Francisco, 
Calif,; and Our Dumb Animals, 180 Long- 
wood Ave., Boston, Mass., use this type 
of material. 

H. R. P.—Submit your manuscript to the 
publisher direct, sending it flat and un- 
fastened. Sufficient postage for return, in 
event of rejection, should be enclosed. 


J. D. M.—Submit the poems direct to the 
editors of magazines you select. [Enclose a 
self-addressed and stamped envelope for re- 
turn of manuscript in case of rejection. 
Markets for the poems can be found by con- 
sulting the department devoted to market 
tips in this and other magazines. 


M. H. S.—The Authors League Bulletin 
is published by the Author’s League of 
America, 2 East 23rd St.. New York. A 
letter to the secretary of the League will 
bring the desired copy. Good Stories is 
published at Augusta, Maine. The address 
of Modern Story Magazine is 423 W. 55th 
St., New York City. 
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A. P. N.—The following publishers are 
reported in the market for religious poems 
and songs: Adam B. Geibel, 1220 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Penn.; Glad Tidings Publish- 
ing Co., Lakeside Building, Chicago, II1.; 
Hall-Mack Co., 1018 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; The Heidelberg Press, 15th and 
Race St., Philadelphia, Pa.; and the J. J. 
Hood Co., 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. M. H.—Correct Eating Magazine is 
published by the Grant Publishing Co., 33 
West 60th St., New York. 


L. P.—Winners of the Slogan Contest 
conducted by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Co., Chicago, Ill., were announced April 9. 
First prize of $3,000 was awarded to Mil- 
dred A. Bux, 1212 Melrose Ave., Melrose 
Park, Pa. Her slogan was “The instrument 
of colorful music.” The name for the new 
Brunswick instrument which Miss Bux 
submitted was “The Brunswick Prisma- 
tone.” Other winners were: Mrs. Herman 
Arky, 2003 Murphy Ave., Nashville, Tenn., 
second prize of $1,500 for slogan, “Many 
instruments in one, one instrument in 
many,” and name, “The Brunswick Phil- 
harmonic”; and P. L. Dickerson, U.S.Coast 
Guard, Section Base 13, Port Angeles, 
Wash., third prize of $500, for slogan, “A 
new age, a new instrument,” and name, “The 
Brunswick Synchromatic.”’ 

M. L. S—We do not know of any fiction 
mill where one can write fiction by the week, 
unless you refer to publications which em- 
ploy staff writers for certain types of fic- 
tion material. 

M. H. K.—When counting words in a 
manuscript the article “A” is counted as one 
word, e.g. A book and a pen total five 
words. 

E. M. G.—The Christian Science Monitor, 
3oston, Mass., uses short pithy paragraphs 
of a philosophic nature. The Nation-Wide 
Service, Inc., 614 Park Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is also in the market for material of 
this type. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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The Songwriting Game 


Formation of a Protective Society a Great Boon to Composers— 
A Word for Professional Criticism and Revision 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


NE of the greatest boons to the song- 
writing fraternity was the organization, 
some years ago, of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers. 
Prior to its formation, the songwriting 
game was far from the professional stand- 
ing it has today. Now the society has legal 
right to demand a royalty from any con- 
cern or individual that plays or sings a song 
written or published by any member of the 
organization. The royalties accruing from 
this source reach thousands of dollars an- 
nually. 

Now the society is planning a new move. 
It intends to own the copyrights of all the 
songs written by any of its members. It 
will collect the royalties due from the va- 
rious phonograph and player roll com- 
panies, and then pay the composers and pub- 
lishers due them on their songs. 

This is vastly different from the days of 
Charles K. Harris, James Thornton, Paul 
Dresser and other old timers of the “hectic 
nineties” when many of their gems were 
sold for $5.00, and some who had their 
songs published on the royalty plan never 
received what was due them. 


* * * * 


One reason why most of the amateur 
songwriters fail to have their numbers ac- 
cepted is their lack of persistency. Their 
code is to write a song in as little time as 
possible, have it accepted immediately, and 
cash the publisher’s check. 

There is one case in particular of a wom- 
an living in a small town in Illinois who 
became inoculated with the songwriting 
bacillus. She aspired to become a song- 
writer, and a good one. Her first submis- 
sion was a lyric bordering on the ballad tear- 
jerker of twenty-five or thirty years ago. 
The different lyrical mistakes were pointed 


out to her and she was advised to concen- 
trate on numbers of the secular, semi-ballad 
or semi-classical type, as her talent ran in 
that direction. This has been over six 
months ago and in such a short space of 
time she has accomplished wonders. The 
last two lyrics she has submitted were real- 
and were worthy of any com- 


ly “gems” 
She accepted all 


poser’s musical setting. 
suggestions in good faith and is now con- 
centrating on songs that she can really write 
with credit. A woman like that is bound to 
pierce the portals of musical success. 








MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, 00 


prepaid. 
Established 1876 


awannatt ZIMMERMAN nic" °° 














SONG POEMS WANTED 
Send poem at once with $9.00 in full for complete piano part, 
fully guaranteed and ready to send to publishers. List of publishers 
free on request with first cash order. Poem revision and melody, 
without piano part, $3.00 
GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, Thomaston, Maine 











SONG WRITERS 

FIFTY-FIFTY COLLABORATION 
Two song poems criticised, $1.00. We'll offer a 50-50 plan on 
song poems. We also make Piano Rolls. We specialize on Ukulele 
Arrangements. Song poems revised, Copyrights secured, Music ar- 

ranged for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Work guaranteed correct. 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU ° 

(Brookside), Salem, Indiana 











SONG WRITERS 


Poems revised, melodies composed, $3.00. This is 
ready for publishers’ consideration. Will send you 
a list of the most reliable publishers FREE. Send 
for = on piano-parts. ur work is guaranteed. 
Send four cents for sample of our work. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE 








Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 
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There: are hundreds of similar amateur 
: 2 * ; SONG WRITERS 
lyric writers, who possess quite a bit of tal- Would you pay, $2, for the opinion of phe composer 
° =" ° t’ oO 
ent creating original ideas, but who have not Heart, Pal oO” My Cradle Days, I Didn’ . Raise Me 
9 D4 ” oy to ea Oldier, ross y eart other 
developed the proper form of lyric construc Lame Wecs uel ceomap deter Tika? 
tion. In this case he or she should have aor SO FOR SO Got Se SONOR 66 Hy Ae eens oe 
perience as a. successful song writer. 1 analyse 


their efforts re-constructed and revised by your song and point out its good at bad ‘points. 
. Beyond an honest criticism I guarantee nothing. 


a competent, professional critic who is spe- But through it you can save yourself a great deal of 
ee , . | 5 work ; f time, worry and postage—money, too, if you are in- 
cializing in his class of work. A protes- clined te, wublies your own songs. Send $2 with your 
: oes alae . i song anc 1 do the rest. 

sional critic has saved many amateurs quite | 47° SAEAROGL ibe Geeatens, Becki tow Ved @e 


a sum of money when they intended to 
have a musical setting written to their com- 
positions or have it published themselves. ELIZABETH G. BLACK 
We would suggest that any one intending | 4 recognized successful compgee, will 


to have a musical setting written to his ly- write melody to your words, and waemonion, 
ic, or intending to publish his ow n making the same ready to submit to the 
age 8s P en ee market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 


should first consult a professional, who will “Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 
criticize the composition and pass final | 95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 


judgment if it is worthy of publication. 





























SONG WRITERS, ATTENTION!!! 

I SPECIALIZE Your poem revised, melody composed and complete piano part, with 
: sipeyse a words typed $10. Send poem and $10 with order. If my piano part 
in song poems. Best of criticism. 50 cents each is not first class, I will refund $7, keeping only $3 Tor revision. 


poem. Publishers look at the words for decision. typing and melody. Ten orchestra parts, playable with plene part 
$5.00. Booklet on song- | and addresses of publishers FREE 


If you can’t sell your songs there’s something wrong , . 
with your poetry. Let me tell what it is. Free! with any cash order, on reques 
Thrilling story of my experiences on Broadway with LUTHER A. CLARK 


my first songs. Send your poems to Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine 
W. D. DOUCETTE 
102 Charles Street, Waltham, Mass. 























MUSIC ARRANGED SONG POEM WRITERS 


Who knows the thousands your song will thrill if _ : as ; 
set to a catchy melody? Let me arrange the music If you want a bona fide proposition send 
for your next song and it will see daylight. Write your name and address now to 
for prices. 

RAY HIBBELER 


L. F. STAFFORD 
419 Midland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

















NEVER—EXCEPT 


The air is warmed by a golden sun; 
The sky is of palest blue. 

Today I saw people watching birds— 
A thing which they never do— 
Except in spring! 


The breeze is fresh with the breath 

Of flowers it kissed today. 

The woods, the trees, and even the birds 
Have never been dressed so gay— 

Except in spring! 

-—Written for “The Christian Science 
Monitor” by J. B. Disher. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


c~ BPS cn 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the 


needs of 


various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors, and announce- 


ments of prize contests in any way involving the 


literary profession, will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


The B-B Service Company, 995 East Rich Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, offers a unique selling service 
for all writers, who should understand that it 
is strictly a selling service, and not a direct mar- 
ket. A mogthly prize is offered for a different 
type of mamfuscript each month, and no special 
instructions are sent out for these contests. The 
closing dates have been changed, and the winner 
of the May contest has not as yet been deter- 
mined. The contest for July is for confession- 
type stories in the first person, not to exceed 
more than 6000 words. The preferred length is 
from 3500 to 4500 words. When a manuscript 
of this type is submitted in the regular way dur- 
ing the month of July, it is automatically entered 
in the monthly contest. No manuscripts should 
be submitted unless accompanied by our regular 
sales contract. The monthly prize is $5.00, and 
does not in any way give the company any rights 
to the manuscript or apply on the sale price. It 
is a prize given to stimulate the flow of the type 
of manuscript desired. For August, the prize 
will be given for the best Cinderella type love 
story submitted under 6000 words. For Septem- 
ber, for the best adventure story, no length limit. 
Coming contests will be announced each month 
in these columns. “In the meantime, we are always 
glad to consider any type of story, any length, 
although we prefer shorts around 4000 to 5000 
words, and would like to see some very good 
sport stories (football, basketball, racing, prize 
ring, or baseball); some Westerns that have ac- 
tion, plausibility, little or no woman interest; 
action and adventure stories, any locale; and 
some cracking good war stories.” 

Burten’s Follies, 109 Ww est 49th Street, New 
York City. Editor, Joe Burten. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are overstocked 
at present, and will not be in the market for any- 
thing until fall. Manuscripts are reported on 
within four weeks, and payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of not less than one cent a 
word, and fifteen cents a line for poetry.” 


The Michigan Hotel Guide, 60 Winder Street, 
Detroit, Mich. Ernst Jung, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 25c a copy. “We are in the market for 
true experience stories of 1000 to 5000 words in 
length. All manuscripts submitted should be ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly and pay- 
ment is made at-the rate of one cent a word.” 

Dreyfuss Art Company, Inc., 514 Broadway, 
New York, is in the market for verses suitable 
for all occasions. At present they are particu- 
larly interested in messages for Christmas and 
New Year. A bonus will be given for the best 
sellers, 


Radio Age, 500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Ili. Editor, Frederick A. Smith. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want ‘how-to- 
make’ articles, with drawings if necessary, relat- 
ing to construction of household, garden, garage 
and farm appliances. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two weeks, and payment is made on 
publication, at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Nature’s Nurseries, Deep Gap, N. C. “We are 
in the field for photographs relating to ever- 
greens and shade trees of every description. We 
will pay a cash prize of $5.00 for the best 
photograph sent us before August 31. All photo- 
graphs submitted are to remain our property and 
will not be returned. A description of the photo- 
graph is also wanted.” 

Reader’s Monthly, 319 East “C” Avenue, 
homa City, Okla. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; d\c 
a year. “We want articles on any subject con- 
taining not more than 300 words. A prize of 
$2.00 will be paid for the best.” 


The Northern Light, Holt, Minn. Editor, B.C. 


Hagglund. “With the July, 1927, issue, The 
Northern Light will resume publication. A wide 
range of material is solicited—humor, essayettes, 
verse, poetry, brief short stories, pithy observa- 
tions, etc. As we do not pay for material used, 
but in lieu of payment offer help and encourage- 
ment, we will appeal more to the unknown poet 
and writer than to the writer who has made his 
showing in the literary world. All manuscripts 
must be accompanied by a self-addressed enve- 
lope, and loose postage for return placed inside 
the return envelope.” 


Progressive Baker, 334 Pacific Building, San 
Francisco, Calif. Editor, Miss E. J. Hankins. 
Issued monthly; lic a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for anything and everything 
interesting pertaining to the bakery trade. Short 
and snappy articles are preferred because of lim 
ited space. Short and humorous poems are also 
accepted. Manuscripts are reported on within 
ten days, and payment is made on _ publication, 
at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Better Radio and Floral Home, P. O. Box J, 
Mt. Morris, Ill. Editor, Felix Anderson. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 50c a year. “We are only 
in the market for articles and photographs per- 
taining to radio. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly, and payment is made on publication, 
at the rate of one cent a word.” 


The Magazine of Business, Cass, Huron and 
Erie streets, Chicago, Ill. Norman C, Firth, Exec- 
utive Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.20 
a year with semi-annual index. “Our chief edi- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Successful writers 
use this typewriter 





You can own this 
Latest model Corona 


It’s the finest Corona ever 
built—made by the world’s 
pioneer manufacturers of 
portable typewriters. 

A sturdy, dependable writing 
machine with standard four- 
row keyboard, full width (ten 
inch) carriage, twelve yard, 
two color, self-reversing rib- 
bon, variable line spacer, 
everything you expect in an 
office machine. Yet it is com- 
pact, portable, easy to carry 


Mail the coupon for with you wherever you go. 
details of our eas 
y Buy a Corona on 


payment plan ante tan 


A small deposit puts Corona 
 Soeegeatel all successful authors own Coronas. They in your home and then you 
tell us Corona is the most practical and convenient can pay on_ easy, monthly 


typewriter for a writer. Compact and portable, it is still terms just like rent. Your 
; Corona dealer will gladly ac- 


a complete office typewriter. The writer who owns a ; 
Co P t 7 ae tiie Pye setiaishinibtes cept a used typewriter, any 
orona can turn out the neat, good looking manuscript: standard make, as part pay- 
that make the best impression on any editor. ment. You need not wait 


You can buy a Corona on easy terms and if you have another day. Just look up 
Corona in your phone book 


an old machine of any standard make, the Corona dealer d 
will accept it as part payment. and the dealer will send a 
7 one for free examination. 

, Mail the coupon for the 
Free Book of Instructions for writers latest Corona literature and 
: ; . ; . details of our easy payment 
If you mail the coupon gives you the information 
now you will receive, free youneed about preparing and 
of charge and without ob- submittingmanuscripts. Mail 
ligation, a copy of The the coupon now. Get this 
Writer’s Guide, a new book valuable book, together with 
which tells the simplest, complete information about 
easiest method of plotting Corona and the address of 
a story or play, and which the nearest dealer. 














L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
717 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without obligation to me, please send me a free copy of The Writer’s 
Guide—and complete information about Corona. 





This 
Book 
is Free 





























Well-Known Author 


WHOSE WORK APPEARS 
REGULARLY IN LEADING 
MAGAZINES, ETC., and who 
is RECOMMENDED BY ED- 
ITORS, offers 


Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration 


to new and established writers 
anxious to dispose of their 
work in American, British, and 
Motion Picture Markets. (Nov- 
els, Stories, Photoplays, Stage- 
Plays, etc.) 

If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 


P. O. Box 2602, (OR) Drawer A-1,P.O., 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal, 


(Both addreses are always good, as Mr. D’Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 








PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West 42d Street, New York 





MANUSCRIPTS PLACED 


No reading fee. Terms, 10%. Revised and typed, 
with carbon copy, $1 a thousand words; without re- 
vision, 50c. Enciose return ostage with MSS. Refer- 
ences from authors and publishers, 


WM. W. LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
569 West 150th St., New York City 





STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both photoplay and magazine 
fleld. Send us your manuscript . any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which field it is most suitable. Manuscripts 
developed and revised for submission to studios and publishers. 
Location and exceptional facilities makes our service most - 
vantageous. Sales Sache syerated on commission basis. Send 
for free booklet. Established 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
400 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 














ILES SERFICE 
ted for the 


VANUSCRIPT  S-z 
Fiction and Articles of all kinds wa 
Only material with a possibility of 

m and colli aboration and a typing service 
DIF ERENT! 
Wriie for particular 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
Author n 
4247 BOYD AVENUTCE NEW 


that 


YORK, N. ¥ 


Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 44) 


torial need is for items telling of unusual man- 
agement policies, with black and white photo- 
graphs to illustrate the policies described. The 
management policy described should be the expe- 
rience of a named company and should have the 
approval of the company. The policy described 
must be unusual; must have been used long 
enough to have proved itself sound; must be so 
fundamental that it could be used in many kinds 
of business, and in businesses large or small; 
and must be described in sufficient detail that any 
business man would have no difficulty in applying 
it to his own business without further informa- 
tion. Unusual ways of meeting any problem of 
business-management are acceptable. At present, 
the editors are overloaded with short items having 
to do with details of retailing and selling. We 
also use photographs. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made on 
acceptance, at the rate of two cents a word.” 


Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H. Editor, 
A. H. Beardsley. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We are always glad to consider 
practical, interesting and inspirational articles 
which deal with photography as a recreational, 
educational and artistic science. Photographs are 
accepted with articles. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made on pub- 
lication, at the rate of $3.75 a printed page, and 


$1.00 for each picture used with articles.” 


Good Hardware and The Progressive Grocer, 
79 Madison Avenue, New York City. Editor, Carl 
W. Dipman. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We want individual photos of unusual 
ways of displaying merchandise, unique home- 
made racks, stands or cases that merchants are 
using, window displays that contain a concrete 
idea that others may use, odd delivery trucks, and 
unconventional and interesting pictures of hard 
ware dealers or grocers. We are also looking 
for photographs in series, which can be used in 
layouts. We are always in the market for articles 
of from 200 to 1000 words (preferably 200) on 
ideas, stunts, plans and methods that some hard- 
ware dealers and grocers have actually used and 
found successful. Human interest stories, per- 
sonality articles and success stories are also in 
demand. Stories of this nature should run up 
to 1500 or 2000 words, and they should tell the 
story of an unusual store or an unusual man, but 
they should be handled to bring out the human 
interest features. These stories should be illus- 
trated with photographs. Whenever possible, send 
along photographs, samples of advertising, stor: 
papers, form letters—anything which will illus 
trate the points made in the story. We mak« 
extra allowance for material of this kind when 
determining the size of the check. We can also 
use some good jokes that are original and perti- 
nent. Above all, they must be original. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within two weeks and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one 
to two cents a word, depending solely on the 
merit of the contribution, and from one to threé 
dollars each for photographs. Stamped envelope 
should accompany all contributions,” 


, 
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Fashionable Dress Magazine, 250 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Editor, Frances L. Scher. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles on etiquette, fashions, travel, film, theatre, 
women in different fields, and interior decoration. 
Photographs are also used. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within a week, and payment is made 
on publication, rate dependent on quality of arti- 
cle submitted.” 

Japan, Magazine of Overseas Travel, 551 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif. James King 
Steele, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We only use material relating to the 
Orient—material that will stimulate interest in 
and travel to the Orient. Chief fields are Japan, 
China, and nearby lands, although articles relat- 
ing to far Eastern lands are used—such as India, 
Indo-China, Burma, etc. Poems are accepted 
occasionally; also photographs.” 

The-Prep Atthlete, 413 Jackman Bldg., Janes- 
ville, Wis. Editor, D. Danforth Mich. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in 
the market for short stories, 1500 to 3000 words 
in length, of an athletic type with school or col- 
lege background; and a few serials, not more than 
15,000 words in length, of the same type. We 
can use articles by coaches and athletes of big 
reputation, if they are written to appeal to the 
high school student interested in athletics. We 
also use photographs. Manuscripts are reported 
on within ten days, and payment is made on 
acceptance, at the rate of two cents a word for 
fiction. 








Industrial Psychology Monthly, Hamilton, New 
York. Donald A. Laird, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We publish illustrated 
articles from 50 to 3000 words in length on how 
human fatigue has been saved, how workers have 
discovered their best job, what has been done by 
a specific plant to better working conditions and 
methods, etc. We would suggest that writers 
query us before submitting material, as most of 
our articles are written on assignment. We also 
use photographs. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly, and payment is made on acceptance.” 

Today's Housewife, 18 East 18th Street, New 
York. Editor, Ann M. Griffin. Issued monthly ; 
lc a copy; 50c a year. “We desire short stories 
interesting to women; mother and child stories 
pertaining to health, education, discipline; and 
articles on interior decoration, household engi- 
neering, money-making and economy ideas. We 
also use cheerful, uplifting poems of human en- 
deavor, child life and grownups; and photographs 
of interiors, successfully rebuilt and refurnished. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on acceptance, at the rate 
of one cent a word.” 

Foreign Service, Kansas City, Kansas, Barney 
Yanofsky, Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We will consider action stories 
based on actual world war experience from 2000 
to 2500 words in length; verses, not more than 
sixteen lines, of patriotic inspiration; and humor- 
ous war verses of same length. Photographs are 
also accepted. Manuscripts are reported on 


(Continued on page 50) 


“The Palmer Institute, under 
the presidency of so eminent 
a literary artist as Clayton 
Hamilton, and as conducted 
by Frederick Palmer and his 
associates, is qualified to ren- 
der invaluable aid in the art 
and business of authorship.” 





whose last book is ‘“‘George ween: 
the Human Being and tic 3 


Make good on those 
big dramatic moments! 


SOMETIMES, when in your eagerness you would 
put a story on paper, must you fight to keep 
the dramatic intensity at high pitch? Writ- 
ing, destroying, rewriting?—to make real, 
with its natural, terrible import—that tall 
strange room with its candles—the woman 
going so coolly to the piano and striking out 
laughing music—and the man, all one white, 
quivering anger? 

To put blunders, heartaches, into a few 
meaningful pages, to make scenes leap out 
clear-cut, complete, without endless waste of 
rewriting—yet to make all those blunders, 
heartaches, so Auman... is art. But it is 
also skill. The kind of skill the Palmer In- 
stitute can teach you. Here, in Palmer train- 
ing, are the tools to use with a sureness. 
Color, atmosphere, effect. Here is the fresh 
inspiration! You imagine fertilely. You 
work alone, and gradually the room grows 
luminous with gestures and voices. Deliber- 
ately at first—then without deliberation— 
you make Whitby, Helen, old David, hurl 
themselves into their own strengths and 
follies. You become participant yourself in 
the scenes your actors act—so personally 
impelling is Palmer training. 

Experienced writers have examined Palmer 
Courses casually, and come back with full, 
amazed replies. Amazed at such timely, 
vigorous help. It is often financial help, as 
well. You make your stories salable while 
you write them. Palmer Courses are also en- 
dorsed by Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine 
Newlin Burt, Jim Tully, Jesse Lynch 
Williams, Gertrude Atherton, Carl Clausen, 
Julie M. Lippmann, Charles Kenyon, Alex 
McLaren, Frederick Stuart Greene. If you 
have talent and want to write, use the coupon. 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 15-U, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 
CuarToN HAMILTON - - President 
FREDERICK PALMER Vice-president 
Please send me, without obligation or expense, informa- 

tion about your course in 
Short Story Writing 
English and Self- Bapression 
(Each course is complete in itself) 
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No salesman will call upon you 
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A BC of Copyright Laws 


Explained so you can understand how to proceed to protect your 
stories, scenarios, and illustrations. 

Fortunes have been lost to authors on dramatic and book rights 
- outright sale on the first offering. The short-story worth only 
fifty dollars now may be worth thousands when dramatized. 


This treatise, in the form of a lawyer’s brief, answers the dozens 
of questions you have wanted to ask. Postpaid, 50c. 


FIFTY DOLLARS A WEEK WITH CAR AND CAMERA—Holt 
Substantial, board bound, 14 = page illustrations. 
at stpaid, $1.5 


FREE LANCE JOURNALISM WITH A CAMERA— 
Mallison. Postpaid, $1.35. 

HUNDRED BEST MARKETS FOR YOUR PHOTOS— 
Holt. Booklet, postpaid, 20c. 


R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers 
Guilford, Conn. 


‘ ARE YOUR HANDS TIED? 
Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... if you knew how? 
My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 
Story by an unknown writer and sold through our sales depart- 
ment. We revise, copyright, and market. Located in the heart of 
Motion Picture Industry. We know the demand. Established 1917. 
Send manuscripts for free criticism. Booklet on request. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
213 Western & Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 














For a short time we will examine, criticise 

and revise some of your work, tell you exactly what 

your drawback is. We have expert typing service. 

Let us see what you have, and maybe we can help you. 
BUREAU OF CRITICISM 

Box 148, ebiosencedaa Ark. 


THE M-B RESEARCH EXCHANGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
P, O. BOX 817 


Detailed Research on Any Subject 
Club Papers, Debating Material, Addresses, ete. 


MSS. rebuilt and enone “a 
editor of national magazine at $1.00 
per 1,000 words. R. B. Hussarp, 
158-44 Channel St., Howard Beach, 
Long Island, N. Y. 











Earn tau to $10,000 a oot Prepare quickly dur- 
ing spare time. Also earn while you learn. New easy 
method. Nothing else like it. Send atonce for free 
book, ‘Opportunities in paged —— and 
full eae Specia' 
MERICAN SCHOOL. ‘OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Dept. 736. B, 3601 Michigan Ave., hicago, U. S. A. 


Writer's Digest 


THE HAD HORRORS 
(Continued from page 7) 


statement of the problem, and speculation 
over the dreadful solution which it may have. 


“But now, the world is angry, and true love 

Sick as with poison. Jason doth forsake 

My mistress and his own two sons, to make 

His couch in a king’s chamber. He must wed: 

Wed with this Creon’s child, who now is head 

And chief of Corinth. Wherefore sore betrayed 

Medea calleth up the oath they made, 

They two.” 

The fearless soul of Euripides is daring 
now the monstrous and the terrible—a story 
so dark and dreadful that even the Hellenes, 
fond of tragic themes and plots though he 
knows them to be, may well recoil from it. 
He is going to make Medea kill her two lit- 
tle sons because Jason has deserted her for 
another woman, and he is going to make 
Medea a sympathetic character and keep her 
so. A gigantic task, truly, and one which 
genius only could perform. Euripides sets 
about it at once, planting the sympathetic 
characterization in that opening retrospec- 
tive speech by making the nurse suggest that 
Medea can’t help herself, being what she is. 
“Methinks she hath a dread, not joy, to see 

Her children near. ’Tis this that maketh me 

Most tremble, lest she do I know not what. 

Her heart is no light thing, and useth not 

To brook much wrong. I know that woman, 

aye, 

And dread her! Will she creep alone to die 

Bleeding in that old room, where still is laid 

Lord Jason’s bed? She hath for that a blade 

Made keen. Or slay the bridegroom and the 

king, 

And win herself God knows what direr thing? 

’Tis a fell spirit. Few, I ween, shall stir 

Her hate unscathed, or lightly humble her.” 
Practically speaking, in a story which 
would seem to involve a frightful amount of 
retrospect in its very nature, Euripides gets 
out of his difficulty completely by making 
his initial retrospect almost wholly statement 
of his problem and characterization of his 
protagonist, the two things being inseparably 
woven together by the fact that the problem 
is conditioned by the kind of woman Medea 
is. 

This is how master craftsmen handle re- 
trospect, making it entertaining, useful, and 
significant, making it advance the story in- 
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stead of break the story. If a chunk of 
bald narrative retrospect, the hads and the 
had beens, seems to be demanded by the na- 
ture of the case, a competent and: experi- 
enced writer takes it for a danger signal. He 


begins to wonder whether he is approaching 
his story from the right angle, and telling 


it in a correct and entertaining manner. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE RIGHT 
WORD 


Fred Kelly, the humorist and the author 
of the dog’s only book of philosophy, “You 
and Your Dog,” was a recent guest of his 
friend, Booth Tarkington. 

“A few nights ago I sat in the attic work- 
room of Booth Tarkington at his home in 
Indianapolis while he told me how discour- 
aged he becomes over his work,” says Mr. 
Kelly. 

‘*Are you ever conscious right at the 
time,’ I asked, ‘of doing something that’s 
pretty good ?” 

“*No,’ Tarkington chuckled, ‘it all seems 
fairly bad. You know, writing is about the 
most discouraging job of all. One knows 
so well what he is trying to express but the 
words aren’t available.’ 

“*This afternoon I tried to write a para- 
graph or two describing a certain scene in 
northern Africa. It was as vivid in my 
mind as if it were still spread out before me. 
| tried to make it equally vivid to readers. 
But when I groped for crystals all I could 
pick up were just a few smeary words—a 
meaningless mess. Yet all the time I knew 
the right words were somewhere if I could 
only find them.’ 

“Will you keep at it,’ I asked, ‘until it 
does suit you?’ 

“Oh, it will never suit me,’ he replied, as 
he slid farther down in his chair with a 
weary sigh. ‘I’ll still feel that I could do it 
better and think how well somebody else 
could do it.’ 

“As I came away, I thought: So long as 
he has that attitude toward his work, no 
wonder it’s good!”—Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 





eum SINCE APRIL 1925 gum 


I have been typing for Authors, Poets, and other Writers. Many 
have me do all their work so it must be right. I understand 
editorial requirements and your copy will go through in standard 
shape. 

RATES :—Prose, 


45c per thousand words with carbon copy. 
Poems, i 


le per line. 
I guarantee Satisfaction. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO, Box 315, Kearney, Neb. 








TYPING 
typing and revising manu- 
Write for special 


years’ experience 
One 


Ten 
scripts. carbon copy free. 
rates. 


OLIVE JORDAN 


2433 S. 53 Ave., Cicero, IIl. 








An Efficient Typing Service under the 
honest supervision of an _ experienced 
writer. The rate is 75c a thousand words; 
including a good quality of paper, one 
carbon copy and all minor corrections. 

G. R. WETHERELL, 
P. O. Box 5, Lancaster, Ohio 








QUALITY TYPING! 
OUR SPECIALTY is accuracy, neatness and prompt 
service. Minor corrections; carbon copy; extra first 
and last page if desired. 75c per thousand words; 
poetry, 3c per line. 
AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 








‘“‘A real Treasure Chest of ‘English 
Undefiled.’ We commend it unreservedly.” 
—Review of Reviews 


MARCH’S 
THESAURUS DICTIONARY 


Gives you complete mastery over the 
English Language. Finds instantly 
the right word to express your every 
thought, the exact word for your de 
of meaning, and defines 
these you know you 
areusingthemcorrectly. Athesaurus, 
plus a dictionary, with encyclopedic 
literature, history, 
geography, etc. 1462 pages, 714x10”, 
on thin, opaque paper. Sound in 
handsome Buckram. 


INSPECT AT OUR RISK 
this Treasure House of Words and Knowledge. Send 
in the Coupon below. Ise the book for ten days 
Then if you do not find it most useful and valuable, 
you simply need return it. 


sired shade 


words so that 





information on 








HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. WD-7P, 

| 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me (postpaid in U. S. and Canada) the new Amplified 

I Edition of March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. I will pay the postman 
$3.00 plus 12¢c postage and if I keep the book will pay you $2.00 
per month for three months 

| If for any reason I do not wish to keep it, I will return it in 
good condition within ten days and you are to refund my $3.12, 

| which includes postage 





—— ——=- SEND ON APPROVAL COUPON = ——— + 
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FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 


Not a school—no courses or books LF 
to sell. You are just ascapable .% 
of writing acceptable stories as gf 
thousands of successful writers. # 
Original plots and ideas are wha testes 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 
(Established 1917) 
207 Western and Santa Monica Bidg., 
Hollywood, California 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


We operate a special sales service for authors and 
writers. There is a market for every go¢ 1anu- 
script and we find that market You ill find our 
service of real value to you. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence buying and selling manuscripts. Write for 


particulars, 
R. GORDON COMPANY 
308 Morgan Building, Detroit, Mich. 








SYNDICATE SERVICE 


Short trial numbers se one tho yusan i newspapers on follow- 
t 1 stories) 


ing terms We charge one rd (specia 
and sh uld same i} 1t of Edi will run series 
by Author paying profi or ré Typing fees 
subtracted. No charge after trial numbers 


Houston Co-operative Syndicate 
Vandalia, Mo. 








PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 








you are not selling those Scripts, 

let us do it for you. We also 

have courses in Short-Story 

Writing, Photoplay, News-Re- 

porting. BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 
THE HARVARD COMPANY 


427 Montgomery St, San Francisco, Cal. 














Writers 


The editors of WRITER’S 
DIGEST will consider manuscripts 
which deal with some phase of 
authorcraft or literature. Articles 
must be authoritative and free 
from vague generalities. Address 
all contributions to the editor. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. Twelfth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 














Writer’s Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 
promptly, and payment is made on acceptance 
the rate of one to four cents a word.” 
Votortrade, 701 Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo. 
Editor, Arthur W. Wolf. Issued monthly; 2c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We occasionally buy ma- 
terial dealing with the automotive business west of 
the Mississippi River. We may be interested later 
in the year in an occasional sparkling g and rather 
witty story for Motorowner, which is a new pub 
lication just feeling its way. We also are inter- 
ested in photographs. Manuscripts are reporte: 
on promptly, and payment is made on publication 
he rate of one cent a word as edited and 


tr 


1: 


at 


used.” 


Foreign Affairs, 25 West 43rd Street, New Yor! 
Archibald Cary Coolidge, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly ; $1.25 a copy ; $5.00 a year. “We publ 
articles dealing with international relations on! 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, 
and payment is made on publication, at the rate 
of $50 to $100 an article.” 

Toi Travel, 12 East 53rd Street, New York. 
Editor, E. P. Thompson, Jr. Issued monthly; 3° 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in need of artic! 
on motor trips, motoring aids—in fact, anythi 
appealing to the motor car owner. Photogray 
also can be used. Manuscripts are reported 
prom ptly, and payment is made on publication, 
the rate of one cent a word, and $1.00 each 
photographs.” 


The Service Syndicate, 995 East Rich Street 
Columbus, Ohio, invites all writers who are int 
materia 11 to correspo! 


ested in syndicating their 
regarding the establish 


with them immediately, 
ment of a possible market for their shor 
stories, serials, general articles, poetry, juve 
matter, jokes, epigrams and feature stor 
“Creators of comic strips and general cartoons 
invited to write us also. Material is not to 
submitted at this time, nor until you are advis 
to do so by the syndicate. Write us, telling wh 
you have that can be syndicated, and comp! 
particulars will be forwarded to you as soon 
possible.” 

Musical Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. Editor, Leonard Liebling. Issued week] 
lic a copy; $5.00 a year. “We are in the marke 
for special articles on music or musicians, illus- 
trated or otherwise. We are also interested 
some good photographs. Manuscripts are report 
on as soon as possible, and payment is made 


publication, at the rate of $10.00 a column.” 


Direct Mail Selling, 21 State Street, New 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.0 a year. 
use articles on how large manufacturers use direct 
mail to advertise and sell, if accompanied | 
samples of the literature. It would be well for 
yrospective contributors to send for a sample 


Man uscripts are reported 


oft 


I 
copy of our publication. 
n promptly, and payment is made at the rate 


11 


one to three cents a word.” 


Home and School, Maple and Second Streets, 
Cherokee, Iowa. Editor, Glenn G. Warren. Is- 
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sued monthly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We 
publish short stories, lives of successful people, 
— and articles pertaining to home and school 
operation. We also accept photographs. Manu- 
ponte are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made on publication.” 
The Passing Show, 250 West 49th 
Walter W. Hubbard, Editor. 


adway, 


New York. 


hb? 


AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


; will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Street, 





a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
considerable publicity material about stage 
night clubs, movies, etc., but mostly all of 

uur material is prepared by our own staff or else 

ntributed gratis by stage stars, press represen- 
etc.” 


Issued monthly; 25c 


tives, 
Independent Salesman, 22 E. 12th Street, Cin- 
ati, Ohio. Editor, W. E. Backus. Issued 


, y 
TYPING WANTED 
Manuscripts of all kinds neatly and accurately typed 
with minor corrections, carbon copy free. 40c per 
1000 words. Letters 10c per page. Poems, Ic a line. 

Discount on first order. 


MRS. MARGARET M. HALE 
45 Huntress Ave., Westbrook, Maine 








thly; 10¢c a copy; 25c a year. “For the pres- 
and near future, our maximum-length need 
eature articles will be 1500-1800 words. Manu- 
ipts are reported on within ten days.” 


he Pioneer, 113 Tre dd Strect. Statesville, N.C. 
litor, Mrs. Sarah A. Heinzerling. Issued month- 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We can use enter- 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
75 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 





ning short stories of American home-life, ro- 

ance and adventure. Stories must be clean and 

lifting, have a happy ending, and should be 

ited to 2000 words in length, preferably 1500. 

- also publish instructive or amusing stories of 

to 1000 words in length for ‘The Little Pen 

men’s Page,’ a department devoted to chil- 

The poetry department, ‘Experiments in 

for the benefit of amateur writers of 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Why Are Your Stories Rejected? 


them hi 


stories and sending them 
few polite, empty 


OU have been writing 
the luckless script you find a 
rejection slip. It isn’t that you refuse to be 
enough; but you certainly would have 
just why your manuscript tailed to ple 
But editors cannot do this except in 
wouldn’t do it if you were an editor. ‘o give 
have confidence, the editor should read your story 
his needs, should be interested in the facts you give 
to make his answer both clear and convincing. 
No editor can possibly render you a_ service 
that he hasn’t the ability. He is an editor, not a 
been an editor who knows literé iry technique, who 
critic I’m sure you will agree, worth paying for. 
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Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, 
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ensure a sale, 
with. 


A general estimate of your assets and liabilities as a 
writer as far as your story and letter reveal them, and 
advice as to your future work. 


part of the United St 
get your money’s worth, I 
ive helped who lives in your 

er your request concerning me 


“How I Work With Writers,” 
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RELIABLE 
SALES SERVICE 
FoR WRITERS OF 
SHORT STORIES - NOVELETTES 
SERIALS - ARTICLES - PLAYS - ETC. 


NOTHING TO SELL BuT 


*“SELLING SERVICE” 








We sell no Instruction 
Courses—No Typing Ser- 
vice—No Criticism or Re- 
vision Service. ou can- 
not spend more than $1.00 
on any double-space d, 
typewritten manuscript 
with us—unless we sell it 
for you. Chas. Roy Cox, 

isis our Editor-in-Chief, has 
helped cilities, and can help you. You owe it to yourself to 
consider our service proposition, and to compare it with 
others. Instruction Circular sent free to any writer. Address: 


THE B-B SERVICE Co. 
995 EAST RICH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















My service 
revised, and 
Manuscript 
Write today for full particul 


LESLIE CLEMENS, 


Dept. 4, 64 John St., East, Waterloo, Ont., Canada. 








Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability lioness 


u have tk 
inder Dr 


frank pinion. Also $ for Sh 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
Dr. Burton 431 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 








HE publishers of Writer’s Digest 

are seeking new ideas for the bet- 
terment of this publication. Prizes 
will be offered to idga contributors. 
Further announcement will be made 
next month, 





CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
of the Short Story 
Personal service. No stereotyped forms. 
Rate, $3.00 for a short story. 
HARRY D. DANIELS 
29 Russell Place, Freeport, N. Y. 


OOK PRINTING 


Large or small editions of books attractively produced. 

Also, scenario copywriting service. Complete printing 

and publishing service for writers including sales assist- 
ance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book and 
other —— prices. Send details. Ask for FREE COPY of 
our book ‘‘Cashing in on Talent,” a useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Est. 12 Years. 336 Se. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22. 
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ETHICS FOR THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 14) 
the wise writer will give them proper con- 
sideration. 

Many a good story failed to sell on its 
first trip. Nevertheless, the majority of the 
good stuff is snapped up on its first journey. 
Certainly editors prefer to have the privilege 
of first rejection on material, so the fore- 
going remarks should be of interest to them. 


ART OF WRITING 
(Continued from page 18) 


monetary rewards as now. Putting aside 
these huge prize awards, and the fortunes 
accumulated in a brief period by writers 
whose books find place among “the best 
the rates paid by periodicals never 
were so good. From the half-cent a word, 
which is about the minimum paid by any 
periodical that considers itself a literary 
the rates paid to new or compara- 


sellers,” 


factor, 
tively new writers run up as high as ten 
cents per word. Two and three cents per 
word are rates commonly paid by publica- 
tions of a class that not many years ago 
paid from one half cent to one cent. 

\side from the fact of general increases 
in values of all commodities for which 
money is exchanged, there is another reason 


why an increasingly good wage is paid to 


the writer. It is not many years since a 
circulation of one million for any periodical 
was regarded as almost phenomenal. Now 
I believe there are about fifteen publications 
in this country which can substantiate their 
claims to a circulation of more than one 
million, and running from this up to plus 
three millions. Most of these successes in 
building circulation have been accompanied 
by a like success in increasing profit, so that 
publishers well can afford to be more liberal 
toward their contributors. It is upon the 
contributor that the publisher must rely 
mainly for his ultimate success, for through 
the contributor he must make his periodical 
popular with readers, and through the cir- 
culation given him by appreciative readers 
he gains the good will and patronage of the 
advertisers, from whom comes the profit 
of all his effort. 
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THE “GHOST” STORY 
(Continued from page 21) 
have found editors who agree with me—if 
the executive absolutely disregards his own 
promise to give me some kind of action on 
the manuscript. 

If these methods all fail one can only write 
off his manuscript as a loss, or else revamp 
and try to market it with some other paper. 
Also, the writer should steer clear of that 
particular business man in the future. He 
will be a dead loss so far as manuscript 
checks are concerned. 

All in all, the signature of the head of a 
business is a most desirable asset for any 
trate paper manuscript. But the writer 
should keep his eyes open to all the grief 
he is likely to encounter in getting it. There 
are plenty of cases where it may be more 
profitable in the long run to take a lower 
rate for the article and leave the signature 
oft. 


A USE FOR REJECTION SLIPS 

How many young writers, who are con- 
stantly receiving rejection slips, think of 
putting them to an appropriate use. I al- 
ways keep mine because they serve as a 
history of youthful endeavor to gain literary 
standing. They show that I have tried, and 
that is half the battle. Aside from this 
sentimental value, I find that they form a 
practical means by which I can keep an 
accurate record of returned manuscripts, 
and by whom they were rejected. 

When I receive a rejected manuscript I 
immediately write upon the back of each 
slip the name of the manuscript returned 
and certain other data that I wish to record, 
then file it away in a proper place with oth- 
ers from the same publishing company. 
They may be filed under the name of the 
manuscript also, in case the manuscript is 
rejected by several magazines. 

Thus I have a complete record of each 
article returned, with the name of the pub- 
lishers who rejected it. This enables me 
to ascertain whether or not I have sent a 
certain manuscript to the same place a sec- 
ond time. 

They also serve as an excellent address 
file. 











WRITERS 
Varityped manuscript invaribly 
sells more readily than any. 


Different types and different 
spacings produce an attractive- 
ness impossible on any other 
writing machine. Make your 
manuscripts vibrant and ocolor- 
ful. 


Write for Circulars 


The Varityper is a new machine 
manufactured under the Hamnond 
patents by a new Company — it 
is an improved machine over the 
well-known Hammond. 


Varityper Incorporated 


501 East 132nd Strest, 
NEW YORK 








Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 








TTENTION WRITERS: Manuscripts of all 

kinds typewritten in the proper form demanded 
by editors and producers. Don’t let your article be 
rejected. Your work revised, if desired. Poems also 
typewritten. Rates reasonable. Write to us today 
for full particulars. 


THE HANSEN COMPANY 
1900 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 








AUTHORS 
Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
uaranteed. 50c per 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 
IVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 
RENA VAN CISE 
538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 











AUTHORS! 
Your manuscripts neatly, accurately and promptly 
typed for 50 cents per thousand words, carbon copy 
included. Poetry, 2 cents a line. Five likely markets 
suggested free. 
MISS MYRTLE J. MILLER 
Log Cabin, Colorado 














FREE CRITICISM 
Randal Julian Carnes 


Former magazine editor and short-story 
critic since 1918, will read and criticise, 
FREE OF CHARGE, any short-story 
under 8,000 words, provide ed the author has 
never before submitted a mz inuscript to Mr. 
Carnes for criticism, and postage is enclosed 
for return. 

Randal criticisms are 


Julian Carnes’ 


famous the country over for their clearness, 
honesty, and instructive value. 

RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Tallapoosa, Ga. 


Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., 








Don’t fail to read 


“A GAMBLER’S LUCK” 
And Six Other Experience Stories in 
THE MICHIGAN HOTEL GUIDE 
$500 prize offer for stories in Sprir issue Mail 
25c today to ERNST JUNG, 60 Winder Street, 
Detroit, Mich., and get a copy of the Michigan Hotel 
Guide. 








CONSCIENTIOUS EDITING 


Of your manuscript means fewer rejection slips. An experienced 
copy editor offers this kind of service at a nominal charge. Prices 
on application 

Typing, with minor revision, carbon copy, 60c per 1,000 words. 

Plain typing, carbo ym copy, 50c per 1,000 words 

Fifteen years’ experience behind this service. Circular on request. 


_  ERROL HUNT DERBY, 
Managing Editor Greensburg Daily Tribune, 
Greensburg Pennsylvania. 


“Good editing is good instruction 








Photographs, Snapshots, Sold For You 
The average amateur photographer-jot 
help in placing. If you can make them under our 
direction we can sell them. 
Send 4c stamps for circulars 
R. SNYDER COMPANY, Publishers, 
Guilford, Conn, 








SERVICE SYNDICATE 
Invites All Writers of 
Short 

matter ies—t 

cartoons, or any m 

them regarding a poss i 

after you have been advis a to ae so 

SERVICE SYNDICATE 
995 East Rich Street, Columbus, Ohio 








PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
(Experienced and Reliable) 
Manuscripts and Scenarios Typed. Rates Reasonable. 
Poems, 2c per line. Write for particulars. 
FRANCES LORAIN SCHLATTER 
417 Tri State Bldg., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 











- Start NOW For 


IG PAY -- STEADY io} 


TULLOSS TRAINING BRINGS IT 


LEARN AT HOME QUICKLY in Spare Time, World-Famous Tulloss 
“New Way’ Shorthand and Typewriting. Speed of 80 to 100 words 
a minute in ‘apewritiee— 125 to 150 in Shorthand, Guarant 

Graduates earn $40 to $60 a week. SO CAN YOU. Supersedes old 
methods—easy for anyone. Small cost. Limited Special Offer now omen. 
Send for FREE BOOK—Secret Explained. Tells All. Write TODA 

THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 796 College Hill, Springfield, Ohie. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


the state, and so is thé Ann Spencer Penn Poetry 
Contest now running, but contributions of verse 
from non-residents are welcomed for publication 
in the Pioneer. Manuscripts .are reported on 
within two weeks, and payment is made on accept- 
ance.” 

The Poet’s Scroll, Howe, Okla. E. A, Te wnh- 
send, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 
a year. “We use nothing but rhythmic poetry, 
No certain forms are required. Free verse is not 
considered. Poems that do not meet the standa ard 
of entrance are sympathetically criticized and re- 
turned when accompanied by stamps for postage. 
No poems are paid for. Manuscripts are usually 
reported on within ten days.” 

J. P. Waller, Box 23, Standard, La. “We 
looking for rhythmic poetry, any length, for 
magazine which shall be brought out as soon as 
enough available material for publication is re- 
ceived. As yet we are not in a position to buy 
contributions outright. Contests will be announced 
later. Contributors must be subscribers, therefore 
the subscription price of one dollar should accom- 
pany first manuscript. Your money will be re- 
funded promptly if the project fails’ , 

Battle Stories, Robbinsdale, Minn. Editor, RKos- 
coe Fawcett. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 
a year. “We publislt war stories of all lengths, 
preferably battle material in France. Stories must 
have action and war—no training camp stories 
We particularly need naval battle stories and 
short humorous war yarns. Photographs of war 
scenes are also accept ible. Man uscripts are es 
ported on within two weeks, and payment is mac 
on acceptance, at the rate of one and one-hi 
cent a word and up.” 


Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte Street 
Kansas City, Mo. Editor, A. Weishaar. Is- 
sued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “We desire 
illustrated ‘how-to-make-it’ articles for home and 
shop—odd and curious items. All articles should 
be illustrated with’ line drawings, photographs or 
pencil sketches to guide our artists. Articles 
should not contain more than 500 words.” 

Lefax and the Radian, 9th and Sansom Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. John C. Parker, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
can use short business articles, not over 3UUU 
words in length, giving facts, not unproven 
theories, and practical working methods on such 

subjects as advertising, selling, sales management, 
pt management, accounting, business law, busi- 
ness correspondence and other similar subjects.” 

Crime Mysteries, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Editor, Alice Strope. Issued bi-weekly; l5c a 
copy. “We are in the market for serious crime 
stories, with or without detectives ; prison stories; 
amusing crook stories; police stories. Almost any 
fiction dealing with crime, provided that it is not 
too revolting, is suitable for Crime Mysteries. 
We also can use some short stories of 3000 to 
7000 words in length; novelettes of 20,000 to 
25,000 words; and serials of 36,000 to 60,000 
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words in length. Manuscripts are reported on SENSATIONAL SA Fe) 














within ten days, and payment is made on accept- 
ance, < he rate of one to two cents a word.” Here is a bargain—a genuine L. C. Smith (the 
ance, at TRS f8 fc s only ball-bearing t oe Low- 
jennie est Price Ever Offered and at — a 
a ae *» aa boy’ “ne lane & - 1c~ ayments, ne 
Public Spe ake rs Magazine , Box 304, Harris o Fi8 improvements 
burg, Pa. Editor, Wm. H. Ames. Issued month- é highest quality 

at $ i i rebuilt;guaran- AFTER 10 DAY 
ly; 35¢ a copy; $4.00 a year. “We want famous 5 =) teed for S yrs. Ma-}t ae aT TNE 
passages from great speakers and writers, con- es ; Send No Money 
taining not more than 200 words; stories that are I Be Wibow ly or fo toe, rl end 5 


used by speakers to point out a moral or adorn writing 
a tale; and stunts for use in lodges or clubs. We : Bicclal Offer and free typewriter manual. 
Il nay $ re ¢ A ¢ _ Me —— Smith Typewriter Sales Corp. 

pay $1.00 each for any of the above. Manu- 407-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicage 


‘ipts are usually reported on within twenty 











“A WELL TYPED MANUSCRIPT IS 
— See ee HALF SOLD” 
‘opular Science Monthly, 250 Fourth Avenue, , i 

: wf . 79) . thes Let me do your typing. I do neat, prompt work at 

New York City. : Sumner N. Blossom, Editor. 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 2c a line. I furnish one 

Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We carbon copy, and suggest a market. Five years’ ex- 

are interested in informative articles, long or iii : 

short, illustrated by striking photographs, describ- J. MARSHALL PORTER 

ing new developments in science or mechanics ; R. F. D. No. 1, Cumberland, Md. 

and short stories (fiction) and serials with scien- 

tific or mechanical background, accurate in detail 

and with strong plot. Payment is made on accept- AUTHORS 

ance at first-class rates.” Manuscripts accurately typed. All corrections, extra first, last 
pages, carbon copy. 75c per 1,000 under 10,000 words; over 








( untry Life, Garden City, io r N. Y. Editor, 10,000 50c per 1,000. Documents, confidential typing. Commercial 
) : i on eta 4 . typing rates quoted. 
Reginald T. Townsend. “We desire suitable ar- 
ticles on buildin decorating, gardening, country MRS. CHAS. FREDERICK HOZIER 
estates, sports, antiques, etc. We do not publish 213 South Barksdale St. Memphis, Tenn. 
verse or photographs. Manuscripts are reported === 
on promptly, and payment is made on acceptance, ATTENTION, AUTHORS 
at the rate of $50 an article of about 2000 words 
accompanied by photographs.” Macmacrigns, Stories, Ferm, Ele. typed. Se. Bee 
pithy Editorial Requirements. Quick, neat and accurate 
The Danger Trail, 799 Broadway, New York work with a Money-back Guarantee. Write for full 
City. Douglas M. Dold, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use short 
stories featuring the American hero in out-of- 
the-way places along the frontiers of the world. 
Stories must be accurate, very dramatic and 
; CAREFUL TYPING 


sere sex intent.” 








particulars and samples. 
NATIONAL TYPING SERVICE 
Box 255, Pittsburgh, Penna. 








——— Prompt, reliable, experienced typing of manuscripts, all kinds. 
The Greenwich Village Quill, 76 Elton Street, Good paper. Carbon copy. Minor errors corrected. Proof read 
Brooklyn, N. Y Henry Harrison Editor. Issued 75c 1,000 words; poems, 8c line. Send payment with manuscripts 
ooKiyn, N. Y. j ‘ ,E . £86tte : ; : oP 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want a ee ee 
poems, short stories, essays, articles and illustra- FRANCES D. SINGLER , ; 
624 New York Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Continued on page 58) 

















‘‘Summer is pay time for the new writer; it gives all 
unknown authors and poets their big chance’’ 


urge your friends to keep 


“Dear Mr. McQueen,” a noted editor writes mic, “Can’t you 
on writing during the Summer? The big fellows are inclined to loaf in warm weather, 
and all the unknown writers stand a much better chance. 

Perhaps you would like me to help you this year, with the service founded by my 
longtime friend and associate, T. C. O’Donnell, formerly editor of the Writer’s Digest. I 
give the same thorough criticisms that made him so popular; and he still has an advisory 
finger in the pie. Between us we have forty years’ experience in the editorial field 
at your service! 

BATES FOR CRITICISM: $1.00 for each Senend words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional thousand—special rates 
r book-lengths of 30,000 words or mo 


RATES FOR REVISION: Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, putting them in finished form for the 
editors. The rate for this service is found by adding 50 per cent to the rates for criticism. 


CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a line—minimum, $1.00 


BATS FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-lb., bond paper, with one carbon copy): 
line. All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 


FREE: When you send in your manuscript, ask for my list of unusual helps for writers. 


ALEXANDER McQUEEN, 106 East Fourth St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


75c a thousand words; poetry, 2c a 
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Learn to originate 
sayings. Inject into 
of humor. New 
makes it easy. 
lessons, $2. : 
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psyc thologi ical 
Complete 
Sample 
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JACK PANSY 


W-296 Broadway, 


New York City 
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On aT manus 

fee Send early earn this extra 
$O0c per 1,000 words. Over 10,04 


TYPE FREE! ! 


liscoun ) 
10, 30¢ Poems, 


N. S. BRUMERSKY 


246 Greeve Street, 


Conemaugh, Pa. 


(2 Miles from Johnstown) 
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Verse Writers 


Publishers are always on the lookout for good 
verse, for which they pay well, because there is 
a scarcity of really good verse writers. 
This practical book will help you do it. 


Become 


“The Art of Versi- 
fication” is the most 
complete and practical 
book written on the 





THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 





principles of poetry 
and composition of all 
verse forms. Edwin 
Markham says: “You 
certainly have swept 
into one volume all of 











the chief facts con- 
cerning the technique 
of verse. There is no 
better book than this 
one for those who wish 
to study the art of 
versification.’ 

Some of the many 
important subjects it 
treats: The Ten Ele- 
ments of Poetry; The 
Analysis of Verse; 








top; 311 pages. 
The Lyric; 
Verse; Humorous Verse; 

With this book, you ca 


forms as the rondel, 


of poetry.” 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, 


cation,” 





Cloth-bound, gold letlered; gilt 
$2, postpaid. 


The Sonnet; 


Gentlemen:—P! lease send me a copy of 
for which I enclose $2 (M. 0., 


Rhythm, Rhyme, 
Metersand the Stanza; 
Blank Verse, Dramat- 
ic Poetry; The Ballad; 
Light Verse; Satirical 
Parody; etc., etc. 
n master the problems of 


meter, rhythm, such intricate but highly marketable 
rondeau, rondelet and sonnet; 
you can build up your poem into suitable stanza 
lengths; in short, you will understand 


“the language 


ee ae DIGEST, Book Dept., 


Ohio. 
“The Art of Versifi- 
check or currency). 
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THE WRITER’S CAMERA 
(Continued from page 28) 

will be found to be best. This may also be 
said of those writers who are connected with 
industrial enterprise which requires 
accurate data. I might add that I know of 
cases where films are meeting every scientific 
requirement and where glass-plates are used 
with pleasure and satisfaction in ordinary 
snapshot photography. However, I have 
tried to keep in mind the majority rather 
than the minority. 


some 


RETURNED WITH THANKS 


(Continued from page 31) 


who have written for the ages have known 
defeat; they had to “learn how” just as we 
shall have to do the same. Knowledge of 
today’s writers and their works is difficult 
to obtain. We do know, however, about 
some world-renowned authors. Take Hen- 
rik Ibsen, for mgt ance. He made a lasting 
impression and, if not a fortune, at least 
comparative ain Now, did this famous 
Danish dramatist know the rejection slip? 
Maybe not the rejection slip, but he knew 
failure. His drama “Catiline” was offered 
to the theatre at Oslo—and declined. 
Through the assistance of a friend it was 
brought out in book form. Miserable fail- 
ure! Only thirty-two copies sold and the 
remainder of the issue used for wrapping 
Such was the first ven- 


paper by a grocer! 
who wrote “The Doll’s 


ture of the man 
House.” 

We look at fine editions of Thackeray’s 
Among the volumes we see “Vanity 
Fair.” How can this author ever have re- 
ceived that “Returned with thanks” slip! 
Thackeray spent many hours in working 
out this story. Nevertheless, the manuscript 
went from publisher to publisher before one 
was found to bring out the book. Charlotte 
Bronte had a similar experience in secur- 
ing a publisher for her “Jane Eyre.” And 
Sir Walter Scott’s maiden effort at author- 
ship was a complete failure. 

Did these authors become discouraged 
because their work was returned to them? 
No, they did not! Each believed they had 


works. 
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something of importance to tell the world, TYPEWRITERS 
and persisted until they did receive a hear- ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
ing. I like to think the discouragement of $!0 up. Fully guaranteed. 
fail ‘. de the a Jet siete Free Trial. Write for complete 
failure only made them more determined  jjJustrated lists and special 
to win. reduced prices. 


~ oy : ; NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
It is not at all likely that any of the many ,,; y Francisco Ave, Dept. 12, Chicago, Tllinois 


writers of today will produce truly great — 
and lasting work. Each can, though (if 

. . Should be preparec -atly and accurately by a >x pe- 
they have any talent at all), produce some- | Fenced tomet T spoctaling in’ topine, revising. and 
thing worth while. And that is exactly [ SOce"s mannscepts., Write for rates 
what the editors of magazines are looking 





YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


FRANCES RODMAN 
P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 


for. 
F Successor to Ruth Greenwood Taylor 
lf you have faith in your work, fight on! 
“Rejection” does not mean “failure”; THIS AD CAUGHT YOUR EYE! 
“So will our superior typing attract the editorial eye. 


therefore that rejection “Returned with Rate 10c. per typewritten page, prose or poetry, one car- 


; . bo c r s ¢ a; o arkets sug- 
thanks” slip should help you win. Don’t hod didadions Guna: “aaa ae 
¢ mt an > mae <—<- ane nspirin <let, sent free with first order, any size. 
be afraid to fail! For failure can mean eeon Lainie uacians tax sohden ak Seni oa 
success after all. Turn “dejection’” into THE TYPERIE 
“ : : ” . ' 624 North Tyler, Dallas, Texas 
determination,” and—keep going! ' 














FOR SERVICE I LEAD 


cripts neatly typed, including extra first and 
ge and one carbon copy 


BOOKS OF INFLUENCE Sat aa 
FOEMS A SPECIALTY 


nvince you 


The course of our education is answered All work at lowest rates. A trial will cor 
best by those poems and romances where THE DE-REA SERVICE 
73 ° - 854 W. Marquette Rd. Chicago, Ill. 

we breathe a magnanimous atmosphere of 


thought and meet generous and pious char- es les 

ae i eer a ; MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
acters. Shakespeare has served me best. 
Few living friends have had upon me an 
influence so strong for good as Hamlet or 





Neatly and accurately done. Reasonable 
rates. Experienced. 
YOUNG’S TYPING BUREAU 


Rosalind. 
609 Lippincott Blvd., Flint, Mich. 


The next book, in order of time, to influ- 
ence me, was the New Testament, and 
particular the Gospel according: to St. Mat- 
thew. I believe it would startle and move 

Poems, 1c per line. Carbon free. 
any one if they could make a certain effort 
of imagination and read it freshly like a ARLENE R. BENNETT 
book, not droningly and dully like a portion 18 Winter St., | Newport, New Hampshire 
of the Bible. Any one would then be able ; 
to see in it those truths which we are all MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
courteously supposed to know and all mod- Neatly and Accurately Done 


esty refrain from applying. But upon this Reasonable Rates. Experienced. 
Address: 


R. L. Stevenson, in “Essays on the Art of BLAKE TYPING BUREAU 
. : ; Mt. Savage, Md. 


Writing.” 








Manuscripts and General Typing accurately 
and neatly typed, 45c per 1000 words. 








subject it is perhaps better to be silent.— 














-ARTH R TI E xpert criticism, revision, and marketing 
of manuscripts. If you want real edito- 
rial assistance, write for particulars. 


| Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic ROOM 21. 
74 Irving Place, New York | 





—_— —~ 


(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a _ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers’ have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story, 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, for which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot ef the Short 
Stery,” by Henry Albert Phillips, 


Name 
Street .. 


CP vcccicccnsccccccccnccoccecss MEM... 


(Please check here: I am [ [net [J] @ present 
subscriber te Wairer’s Diecast.) 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 55) 


tions. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, but we do not pay for contributions. 


National Police Gazette, 338 Pearl Street, New 
York City. Editor, Ralph O. Robinson, Issued 
weekly; 10 cents a copy. “We are interested 
only in good short stories pertaining to sports. 
No other material is acceptable. Manuscripts are 
reported on within a week or two, and payment 
is made on publication, at the rate of $5.00 a 


column,” 


Voving Picture World, 516 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Epes W. Sargent, Editor. Issued weekly; 
25c a copy. “We are not in'the market for ma- 
terial of any kind. This is strictly a trade publi- 
cation and the matter is prepared by the staff and 


designated correspondents.” 


The Home Magazine, Box 912, Nashville, Tenn, 
Editor, John J. Mullowney. Issued monthly; 10c 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “Just at present we are 
about taken care of, except that we could use a 
few snappy short articles, about 200 or 300 words, 
on ideas to make money at home during spare 
time or by persons who can not leave home. 
such articles we will give either subscriptions 
a year to Home Magazine, or we will give a little 
advertising space in the magazine. 


Poet Lore, 100 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 
Ruth Hill, Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.50 a copy; 
$6.00 a year. “We are interested in translated 
contemporary foreign dramas, original one-act 
plays, articles on literary subjects, and poetry. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a week, and 
payment is made on publication, with copies of 
the issue in which the work appears.” 

Spare-Time Money-Making, 230 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Editor, S. Gernsback; Associate 
Editor, R. B. Manson. Issued monthly; loc a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We use specific articles on 
money-making—detailed, accurate, adaptable and 
novel, if possible. We can not use success stori 
Manuscripts are paid for on publication, at 
rate of one and one-half cent a word.” 

The Office Economist, Jamestown, N. Y. Editor, 
C. W. Simpson. Issued monthly. “We publish 
articles on office methods and arrangements; re- 
ports of successful systems in the office; person- 
nel methods, etc. Manuscripts are reported on 
in from two to four weeks, and payment is made 
at the rate of one to two cents a word.” 

Toilet Requisites, 250. Park Avenue, New York 
City. Editor, George Venables. Issued monthly; 
25e a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market 
for well-written stories of interviews with suc- 
cessful toilet goods buyers employed by leading 
department stores, together with photographs of 
buyer or department, where available. We are 
also particularly interested in securing manuscripts 
detailing successful sales plans, novel advertising 
methods; and articles containing information of 
interest to the toilet goods trade. Manuscripts are 
reported on promptly, and payment is made on 
acceptance at the rate of one cent a word.” 
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Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stories, 1050 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. “We are 
preparing to publish a new all-fiction magazine, 
beginning this summer, and we are now in the 
market for good stories of any length under 
20,000 words. The new magazine will be unlike 
any other magazine in its field, and for this rea 
son we desire only unusual fiction. It will not 
specialize .in any particular type of story, but 
will use material of every sort, provided that it 
js unconventional and out of the ordinary. The 
stereotyped or machine-made story, or the story 
written, to conform to the standard of the average 
all-fiction magazine will have no chance with us. 
Our stories must be distinctive, of striking orig- 
inality, and they must be intensely interesting 
from start to finish. No theme will be barred so 
long as the story measures up to our high stand- 
ard. We are interested especially in seeing the 
work of new writers. Almost every author has 
at least one story that he considers his master- 
piece—and which, more often than not, he is 
unable to sell because of magazine restrictions— 
and that is the story we want to see. We shall 
give prompt decisions, and for stories we accept 
a cash offer will be made immediately. 

The Monthly Contest Guide, 714 N. Hamline 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn., pays for articles dealing 
with and describing the actual winning entries of 
contests; as well as humorous articles made up 
f slogans. 

The Bookmaker’s Folio, Medium of Expression 
- the Bookmakers’ League of International 
Writers, has a permanent Hall of Fame Square 
from which the Bookmaker’s Anthology of Un- 
commercialized Verse will be published. This 
feature is permanent, and the remaining subject 
for poems for 1927 is Armistice Day. These 
poems will appear in our autumn number. All 
members of the Bookmakers’ League are eligible 
to submit their poems, which are limited to 24 
lines. No poems accompanied by the member- 
ship fee, unléss impossible, will be returned, but 
all poems received for this feature will be pub- 
lished, and the first and second honors published 
in the Square. Enclose stamp with inquiry or con- 
tribution. Address all contributions to Gertrude 
Perry West, National President and Editor, The 
Bookmakers and the Bookmakers Folio, Estoboga, 
Box 26, Callahan, Fla. 


Fiction House, Inc., announces the removal of 
its general offices to 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 

»pular Poetry, announced recently, will be 
consolidated with Literature, Drama and Art, 
Little Falls, Minn. There will be a four-page 
addition to the magazine and this will be devoted 
to poetry. The subscription rates will be increased 
from 50c to $1.00 a year after July 1. No pay- 
ments will be made for poetry. The publication 
uses articles, market notes, news, etc., on litera- 
ture, poetry, drama, etc. 


The Writer’s Sale Service, Ft. Lupton, Colo. 
“We are offering a substantial sales service to 
the writer. We buy all sorts and lengths of 

(Continued on page 62) 





THE WrRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J: BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 








Service. 60c a thousand words, 


6018 Trinity Place, 


TYPING DONE RIGHT 
anuscripts of all kinds. Neat work, Prompt 


Poetry, 2¢ 


arbon copy included. Corrections made in 


punctuating and paragraphing, when requested, free. 


H. WINFIELD BEAL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Neatly and accurately done. 


Route 4, 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Reasonable 


rates. Experienced. 


MRS. ALFRED VALENTOUR 
Jackson, Miss. 








Are News Writers Born? 


Born news writers do not exist. Every successful 
journalist has developed his or her acqt uired t — 
commonly known as good judgment eee) 
initiative, and the al ili ty to think clearly anc 
rhey learned HOW first—then went ahead. 
The “Ideal Course in News Writing and Correspond 
ence” published by WRITER’S DIGEST will show 
you the right way to begin. It will teach you the 
fundamentals. Equivalent to two years’ experience 
on any daily newspaper in the country. 
ELEVEN IMPORTANT LESSONS 
1. Newspaper Corre- 6. Newspaper Corre- 
spo yndence a Prom- spondence. 
ising Field. How to handle “Copy.” 
News Is, . General Instructions, 
News Sources. 9. Expressions to Avoid. 
How to Handle 10. Branches of Corre- 
the Story. spondence. 
How to Get the 11. Correspondence as a 
Story to the Paper. means of livelihood. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
The regular price of the ‘Ideal Course in News Writ 
ing and Correspondence” is $5.00. As a special in- 
ducement to writers a one-year subscription for 
WRITER’S DIGEST (Regular value $2.00) 
will be included with every order for one of $5 


thesecourses. Both of these big values for only 


bi gg Pe IST, Dept. D 100, 
2th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
aa $5 00 (Check, Money Order, Currency) to this coupon 
and mail it get ‘The Ideal Course in News Writing and 
Correspondence’ will be mailed irmmediately and a big issue 
of WRITER'S DIGEST will be sent every month 
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First Impression 


Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, ne atly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 


w 


OUTER 
hetsdies OPES. 
ES 


—— eS 


now Offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44x9% 
mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 


inches, in which to 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The_ price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


eee se 


DIGEST, 
Ohio. 


WRITER’S 
Cincinnati, 


Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $ 


sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., 


your price of $1.50 a set. 


Writer’s Digest 


WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 36) 
today. A search of contemporary litera- 
ture shows that youth does hold prominent 
place, for they, like their elders, reflect 
cross-section of life as it is. 

Those who are advantageously placed to 
deal with and to know youth, are begin- 
ning, with increasing insistency, to empha- 
size the fact that youth is wholesome and 
frank and honest. They are responsible, 
too. They must be so for the mature world, 
and the writer who gives expression to their 
qualities is thinking of their ideals and 
bringing them out in their living and think- 
ing. And these qualities are well worth 
the serious consideration of that writer who 
would tell others of all that is truly good 
and beautiful about us which waits for the 
transfusing of his imagination. 

The writer is not, after all, unlike other 
people. And he who looks with seeing eye 
is cognizant of the fact that the tremen- 
dous realism of this period is an increasing 
love for that good, which is demanding sat- 
isfaction in all modes and types of human 
xpression. 

SAVING TIME 
EVELYN COUCHMAN 


For busy housewives like myself I have a 
bright suggestion, 

all aspiring poets short of time; 
working, just draw pictures in your 
there is no question 

find a framing rhyme. 


For 
While 
mind ; 
That later you will 
While sweeping floors and baking cakes 
you can outline a sonnet, 
And store it in embryo in your brain 
Until you find the time to concentrate and 
work upon it; 
It’s rightful setting thus you’ll ascertain. 


Apart from which you'll be surprised how 
often inspiration 
Will flash upon you while you work— 
and think. 
You'll gild the daily grind with such poetic 
exaltation 
That soon you'll write a ballad to your 
sink! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 39) 


that at the present day advertising is the 
creator of business prosperity. 

“Advertising Copy” is a thorough text- 
book of advertising, written by an author- 
itv in his field, George Burton Hotchkiss. 
Every page of his book bears evidence that 
he has a happy faculty of imparting invalu- 
able, technical knowledge to others in an in- 
teresting way. 

The book is a practical treatise on how to 
write outstanding advertisements that will 
command results. It tells how to write ad- 
vertising messages that combine real literary 
merit with business utility and sagaciousness. 

The cultural value of the book has been 
subdued in preference to the informative. 
The stringent requirements and diversified 
forms of advertising are clearly and force- 
fully treated in this excellent book. I:very 
writer who contemplates advertising should 
have a copy of this valuable textbook on 
his shelf. 

“Advertising Copy.” By George Burton 

Hotchkiss. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 
DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 41) 


Publications devoted to stage- 
Theatre 


I; Oa. 
craft, drama, etc., are as follows: 
Movement, 6 East 39th New York; 
Times, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; Thea- 
ter Arts Magazine, 7 East 42nd St., New 
York; Dramatic News, 17 West 42nd St., 
New York; and the Drama, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Washington, D. C. 


St., 


REVIVED 
lor the purpose of record, this old story 
of Eugene Field, who was publishing a 
small sheet and was found by his partner 
sitting at a window sobbing bitterly as a 
funeral procession passed in the street 

below. 
“Friend of yours, 
partner, sympathetically. 


’"Gene?” asked his 


“Nope,” said Field, with a burst of grief,. 


“but just for a moment I thought it might 
be our subscriber !” 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 


ge magazine sec- 
tion and special 
columns of our mod- 
ern newspapers offer 
an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a few hours’ 
work to exceptional 
profit. 
; There is practically 
yet pe —_ to the —_ 
; of subjects—anything 
a ah that interests people 
an ae being readily accept- 
able to the feature 
editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 


This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 


If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--- 


i WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
[ 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me by return mail, post- 
paid, a copy of “How te Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
which I enclose $1. 








HOW TO SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX J. KOCH 











City 





THE WRITER’S MARKET 


(Continued from page 59) 


manuscripts when they are properly and 

written, or offer them to editors on a commission 
basis—no sale, no charge, except for necessary 
postage. We edit, revise and retype whenever 
necessary. Send us manuscripts, books, 
stories, articles, poems or whatever you have 
After a careful reading, we will write you, offer- 
stating frankl 
record of 


your 


ing an out-and-out cash price or 
our candid opinion of your work. A 
the manuscript, by whom it has been rejected, etc., 
should be énclosed. Envelope and sufficient return 
postage should also be enclosed.” 
Independent Salesman, 22 E 
Cincinnati, Ohio, “wants interesting, 
graphs that salesfolk would like to see 
larly salesmen who sell direct to user on com- 
mission, which is this magazine’s field. Curious 
and unusual views of sales-making or barter, 
modern or otherwise, from any part of the world, 
are desirable. Payment, $1.50 to $3.00, dependent 
upon adaptability to our us« 


rie f cle scription 
or legend must accé 


ast 12th Street, 
clear photo- 
particu- 


ympany photograph 


ON GOOD WRITING 
The best player of any game is seldom 
the player who provides himself with the 
most instruments. A 
good player can play with anything. A good 
writer can get his effect in words known 


elaborate array of 


to every policeman. 

The word of older usage does its work 
better, other It is 
known to a wider circle, has an unchallenged 


things being equal. 
and ancient title, and does not distract the 
hearer or reader with a 
It has larger 


attention of the 
sense of shock or novelty. 
and more immediate associations. There is 
a “classic” English, and though it changes 
from age to age, it is more stable than the 
It is 
good, if you can, to speak and write English 
that Shakespeare and Milton would have 


fashions of the spoken language. . 


understood. . 

The English which we are agreed to con- 
sider, and which we are to attempt to write, 
written for its own sake, but be- 
work of the world 
We are to write, 


is not 


cause a great part of the 


must be done with words. 
not to display our talents, or to tickle the 
sense with sounds, but to persuade, or con- 
vince, to inform, to commend our views or 
proposals to particular persons—in short, to 
influence the behavior of our fellows.—Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in “On Writing and 
Writers.” 


Writer's Digest 


TITLES 
By BERTHA R. McDONALD 


More titles are born than made. Titling 
is an instinct, sort of a sixth sense, as it 
were. Some writers have it while others do 
not, and even those who have it very often 
fall short of creating a good title. 

When our titles our stories, 
almost a foregone conclusion that they are 
those which have come to us instinctively, 
along with the story idea, and when our 
brain child comes back to the home cradle, 
blanketed only with cold, familiar, discom- 
forting rejection slips, it would be well to 
look first to our christenings. 

I once wrote a story and called it “Money 
Talks.” It was a tabloid, as are most of my 
stories, and went the rounds of the markets 
without finding a lodging place. I put it 
by for a time and later sent it out again 
under the name, ““The Voice of the Long 
It sold at once. Isn’t there a les- 


sell it is 


Green.” 
son in that? 

A good title is one of the most important 
things about a story. To be sure, it alone 
will not bring home the bacon, but it will go 
a long way toward prodding some ennuied, 
hard-worked editor into delving further. It 
is the relish, the sauce piquante, which in- 
trigues his jaded appetite into a desire for 
more. 

Hundreds of good stories yearly are ut- 
terly ruined by meaningless, shop-worn 
titles. Especially among beginners is this 
true, for the simple reason that they have 
not yet learned the value of good titles. The 
embryonic genius seethes and boils with his 
idea until it ferments and bubbles out upon 
his paper. He upon his work and 
finds it good but when he back-trails and 
tries to name his wonderful creation, he is 
ogether too apt to fall down ignomin- 
iously. He thinks, “Oh, well, it is the story 
which really counts” and jots down the first 
thing that suggests itselfi—much to his later 


looks 


alt 
All 


sorrow. 

A very common fault is that of telling 

one’s whole story in its title; leaving noth- 

ing to be revealed, no lure along the way. 

Then we have that hideous, unforgivable 

sin of being commonplace—“Her Sister’s 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Make Big Money 
- as a News Writer 


ON’T be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—such stories are 
purely mythical. Every successful journalist of today has developed his or 
her acquired talents, commonly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, 
and ability to think rapidly and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went 


ahead. 
One Sure Route to Successful News Writing 
Julian J. 


3ehr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING. AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It will show you the right way to begin. It will tell you just how to 
avoid the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 

Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 

Y 


Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows 
the Shortest Path to Attainment? 


The wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 


$7.00 for $5.00! 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 
cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 
you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 
we will extend your subscription for one year 
from present date of expiration. 


You have a better 





ELEVEN IMPORTANT 
LESSONS 


Newspaper Correspondence a 
Promising Field, 

What News Is. 

News Sources. 

How to Handle the Story. 
How to Get the Story to the 








Paper. 

Newspaper Correspondence. 
How to Handle “Copy.” 
General Instructions. 
Expressions to Avoid. 
Branches of Correspondence. 
Correspondence as a Bread 
Vinner, 











The WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East Twelfth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


If your ambition is directed towards the news- 
paper field, we know that you will accept this 
liberal offer today. 


nee NATL Lite COUrON LUDA T === 


1 
[ The Writer's Digest, 
| 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 

I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) for $5.00, 
[ for which send to me by return mail your “IDEAL” 
[ COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
| ENCE, and} cn tend} my subscription to THE WRITER'S 
[ DIGEST for one year. 
I 
' 












































TITLES 
(Continued from page 62) 
Sacrifice’-—*A Wife Scorned”’—*“Tangled 
Threads.” 

The magazines have supplied sufficient 
sacrificing sisters and scorned wives to 
people several good-sized towns, and as for 
tangled thread — we’ve known enough of 
them and crossed wires to form a net work 
about a city. 

It is hard to be original when one’s story 
is bdsed upon a more or less familiar theme. 
In that case, when the title does not come 
easily, try going through your Thesaurus 
for helpful suggestions. I have named sev- 
eral stories that way. 

Parts of familiar quotations often make 
good titles or studies in contrasts; for ex- 
ample, ‘““None So Blind” or “The Strength 
of the Weak.” 

One should avoid being too serious, too 
ponderous in one’s titling, especially when 
one’s story concerns the less essential things 
of life; anent my own experience again— 
I named a story “That Ye Be Not Judged,” 
aiming at the magazines dealing more or 
less with frivolity, thus shooting wide of 
my mark. The poor unfortunate came 
limping home again and again, but when I 
gave it a fresh start under the cognomen 
“Wild Oats,” it dropped into a soft berth 
at once, like a hot cake from a tender hand. 

In looking over a book of short stories 
by the immortal O. Henry, I note, “To Him 
Who Waits,” “He Also Serves,” “The 
Higher Pragmatism.”- To Miss or Mr. 
Young Writer who may not have a diction- 
ary handy, may I presume to say it defines 
a pragmatist as a busybody? And isn’t 
there a vast field for thought in those titles? 

One of the best bits of titling I ever did 
was calling a story concerning the death of 
a dog, “The Transit of Jupiter.” In this 
case I had foreseen that the dog’s passing 
was to have a great influence upon my whole 
yarn so I purposely named him Jupiter in 
the beginning. This was published in Short 
Stories. 

Occasionally an author names his story 
to what he considers the best of his ability, 
it forth with a corking title, only 
his powers that be, discount his 


sending 
to have 


Writer's Digest 


brain effort by substituting a title of their 
own which is not half ‘so appropriate. There 
are several reasons for this. Sometimes it 
is entirely due to an editor’s personal preju- 
dice or preference and then again it may be 
that while the story itself is new to that par- 
ticular publication, they have used the title 
before or have it pending. 

No writer hits the bull’s-eye every time 
with his title, but it is entirely safe to say 
that a writer will experience fewer heart- 
aches over rejection slips, if he will give this 
all-important subject his most careful con- 
sideration before sending his infant prodi- 
gies forth to editorial battle. 

Look well to your titles! 





GETTING OUT THE GRAMMAR 
A very large number of people who are 
trying to write would be helped more, we 
believe, by bringing out the old _ school 
grammar and mastering it, than by any 
other one thing. True,’correct grammatica. 
usage is not enough: after it must come a 
story to be told, and the author’s personality. 
But it does come first, because it teaches 
one to organize his sentences so that vital 
words and phrases and clauses will be 
placed in position of emphasis; because it 
enables one to take an involved thought and, 
by a skilful arrangement of the various 
parts of the sentence, so present it to the 
reader that the thought is absolutely clear. 
In addition it tells one how to distribute 
words in a phrase in a manner that brings 
out just the precise feeling that the writer 
desires. 

A deliberate 
positively dangerous. 
towards writing that is deadly, because a 
writer who refuses to study the dramatic 
possibilities of word arrangement in sen- 
tences is going somewhere to miss dramatic 


contempt for grammar is 
It denotes an attitude 


possibilities of arrangement of situations 


in his story. 

The mastering of grammar also has a 
disciplinary value. Many writers fail be- 
cause of loose thinking and a corresponding 
looseness in writing. A knowledge of gram- 
mar will perform wonders in tightening up 
one’s habits of thought, and invigorating 
his style. 

















Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 


ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50! 


A DOLLAR SAI’ED on the regular price of either the 
Rocet’s or Writer’s Dicest, both practically indispensable 
to the ambitious u riter Oo] today 7 he coupon below will 
bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 





How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Roget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
necessary to effective style and description than even 
a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- 
ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
known word; the 

















supplies the meaning of a 
Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for 
all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 





Handsomely bound in 
cloth, 671 pages 
of expression without this reference. 


Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear ”. We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
like manner. 


THIS OFFER IS LIMITED— CLIP COUPON NOW 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 
which amount I enclose herewith. (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 
understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request. 


Vame 




















The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets. 


Editing, Re- 


vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticism. 

Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 

Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision, 








October 10, 1924. 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 
know that I landed 
—..— in —.. ‘ 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 


Sell 


that 
Manuscript 


For twenty years Mr. James Knapp 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
fect and make salable their work. 
Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had 
“shown him the way.” He was the 
founder and former editor of “The 
Editor.” In his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals; 
editor of a newspaper, and various 
magazines, He knows what editors want. 

The Service Bureau for Writers will 
read, analyze, give full letter of con- 
structive criticism, and suggest mar- 
kets for your particular manuscript. 
Or, will revise, correct, and put your 
work into the best possible shape to 


October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to . 
one of the magazines 
you suggested. Never 
say die, is surely the 
motto for any writer. 
I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and lande a o 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 








Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 











merit consideration. 
ticulars will be sent on request. 


Very sincerely yours, 
H 


Rates and par- Johnstown, Pa. 

















TEXT BOOKS 


36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 
the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50. 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by Writing Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press Work, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 
from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—The best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
Grammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS.—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
Found; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
with illustrations. (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in ‘‘The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” Of incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells i. 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

RHYMES AND METERS.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification, Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded, Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
effective method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 
Price 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





Ready Now! 


The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost of book. Price $2.50. 


“1001 Places to Sell Manuscrivts,” with 1927 Supplement. The 
standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, for all writers. 





5 ALEX.BLDG. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franxuy, o. 





